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ROSARIES AND MEDALS styled “THE CREED WAY” 





These Rosaries may be purchased in 
Gold Filled and Sterling Silver. The 
prices are as follows: Gold Filled $15.00, 
Capped Sterling Silver $13.00 and Un- 
capped $12.00. 


They come in the following colors: 
White, Jet, Topaz, Emerald, Amethyst, 
Sapphire, Aqua and Rosaline. Each Ros- 


ary comes in a gift-box. 


At our Gift Shop we have a full selec- 
tion of Miraculous Medals in Sterling 
Silver, also Bow-pins, Bracelets for the 
ladies. Sterling Key-chains, Auto Pins, 
Men’s Sterling Silver Chains and Medals 


on 24-inch strong chains, $2.75 each. 


FRANCISCAN FRIARS OF THE ATONEMENT 
Religious Articles Department 
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For Sion’s sake I will not hold my Peace and for the sake of Jerusalem I will not rest until the 
Just ONE comes forth as BriGHTNESS, and her Saviour be lighted as a Lamp.—Isaias xu, 1. 
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The greater portion of the 1,900 million inhabi- 
tants of the earth dwell in the Orient—in China, India, 
Japan and the Islands of the 
WORLD East. Tremendous changes 
DEVELOPMENTS have been taking place in these 
immense countries since the 
war. Japanese Emperor-worship, centuries old, seems 
to have fallen overnight before more democratic ways 
of thinking fostered by General MacArthur and_ the 
Americans. China, under Chiang kai-Shek, has been 
gallantly fighting for unity against the inroads of So- 
viet domination. India, having received her long- 
sought independence, is entering a new phase of de- 
velopment. Indo-China, Korea, and Indonesia are striv- 
ing for a future status as free peoples. Everywhere we 
find the nations of the East rising and asserting them- 
selves in the economic, political, and spiritual field. 
Everywhere we find the people of the East declaring 
that independence is their birthright ; that they will fight 
for freedom from foreign fetters. And this struggle is 
so important that William C. Bullitt in an article on 
China declares that “the independence of the United 
States will not live a generation longer than the inde- 
pendence of China.” 
What is the outlook in the seething Orient for the 
Catholic missions? Let us look at some statistics. There 
are in Japan 111,000 Catho- 
THE OUTLOOK lics among her 78 millions. 
FOR THE CHURCH In India’s 350 million pop- 
ulation there are six million 
who have the Faith. And the ratio is similar in the 
Eastern Islands. These figures present the Church 
with the gigantic task of converting a billion souls. 
Moreover, while the Catholic population in China, for 
example, increased by one million, the pagan popula- 
tion grew to the extent of over thirty million. Does 
not the task of the missionary seem an almost hopeless 
one? 
It is both distressing and unfair to look at this sub- 
lime task in the light of cold statistics. It is also mis- 
leading. It is misleading because, 
THEY LABOR 
NOT IN VAIN 


as Fr. Charles, the great French 
Jesuit missionary points out, the 
specific aim of missionary work 
is not the immediate conversion of millions of people. 
If this were so, many a missionary might well have re- 
mained in his own city block and have there enough 
labor for the rest of his life. The direct missionary 
aim is to build the Church in these countries, to make 
the blessings of the true Faith available to these peo- 
ples. And the significant thing in the statistics is, first 
of all, that the Church exists—is beginning to form 


solid roots—in Asia, and, secondly, that many of the 


Catholics include native sisters and priests, native bish 
ops, and even a native Chinese cardinal. 

Asia’s post-war resurgence against alien influences 
is her expression of her ancient culture and civiliza- 
tion and her assertion to maintain 
these values. The Church, which 
is universal in her mission, is “at 


THE CHURCH 
UNIVERSAL 

home” in every culture and civil- 
ization. She can grow in any land, breathe in any 
clime, rise up under any sky. She blesses and elevates 
what is best in every culture and civilization. The 
words of Pope Pius XII to the Armenian Patriarch 
emphasizes this: 

If, in particular ages or places, one or other 
civilization, one or other ethnical group or so- 
cial class more than another, has made its influ- 
ence felt_in the Church, this does not mean that 
she becomes vassal to anyone or is, so to speak, 
petrified at some historical moment. ... On the 
contrary, since she is ever bent intently on man, 
watching his every heartbeat, she knows all his 
rich qualities, and is alive to his aspirations, 
which can come only from the supernatural en- 
lightening of Christ’s teaching and the super- 
natural warmth of His divine charity. 

The Church can adopt all cultures because she has 
in her hands not natural gifts but the treasures of 
Christ. 

The times seem to indicate that in the coming dec- 
ades the Orient will be giving greater expression to its 

traditions and world outlook. We 
THE SURGING shall be hearing more and more 
TIDE about the rise of the East, and 

about the rise of the Church in 
the East. Lord Macauley, the English Protestant his- 
torian, was so impressed by the vitality of the Catholic 
Church in history that he proffered the prediction that 
when some native of the Orient would gaze on the 
ruins of St. Paul’s Cathedral in London the life of the 
Church would still be frésh and strong. And the signs 
indicate that the Church is today embarking on a new 
phase of activity among the peoples of the Far East. 

Catholics everywhere should become aware of these 
developments. Conscious of the world-wide mission of 
their faith, they should each day in their prayers make 
a tour of the universe. The charity of these silent 
pravers for the extension of Christ’s kingdom will take 
us over the Himalayas into India where 350 million 
souls still groan in ignorance of the Redeemer; we will 
march among the millions of workers in the rice fields 
of China and the factories of Japan. Our voice will 
become their voice pleading to God to turn them 
towards the road which leads to Christ. 
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A Medem Aneosile 


INCE the davs of the original Twelve who fol- 


lowed Our Lord, and who received His special 
comnussion to “make disciples of all nations” the 
term “Apostle” has been reserved for those leaders in 
the Church whose labors have been blessed with an 
bundant harvest of souls. Such indeed was Patrick, 
who almost alone won the Irish nation to the faith, 
from which it has never since swerved; such was Boni 
face, who brought the Germanic peoples into the Fold 
Christ; such were the sainted brothers Cvril and 


\ 


Methodius, who labored among the Slav countries, 
formulating their cultural heritage as well as teaching 
them the truths that make men free; such was Ansgar, 
through whose teaching the nations of the North found 
shelter in the Universal Church. In later times men 
like Francis Navier were popularly rated as Apos 
tles, because through them great groups of people were 
won to the Catholic faith 

To apply the term Apostle to any man living now 
might seem at first effronterv to the memory of great 
heroes. Yet, if through the leadership of one man many 
thousands of people have been converted to the fullness 
of Catholic truth, it should be permissible to count him 
as a worker in the Fold of Christ whose efforts have 
been supernaturally aided from on high. In our own 
age, in our own day and generation, there has been a 
return to the Church in South India formidable in its 
proportions, rapid in its growth, and thorough in its 
depth. In less than two decades there are now some 
60,000 Catholics of the Syro-Malankara rite in South 
India where before there were none. And, humanly 
speaking, that group has looked for leadership to one 
man, once a dissident bishop who pondered carefully 
the Scriptures and the Fathers that he might under- 
stand the constitution of the Church of Christ, and is 
now the ecclesiastical head of the Province of Trivan- 
dum, united in faith and worship to the Center of Unity 
that exists in the Chair of Peter at Rome. 

Few would know today who Givergis Panikkhar was, 
but Catholics throughout the world have heard of Mar 
Ivanios, Archbishop of Trivandum and head of that 
group of the Catholic faithful known as the Syro-Mal- 
ankarese. To know what lies behind the phenomenal 
growth of what is still the fastest growing province of 
the Church in the Orient, one must have some knowl- 
edge of the background and influences that brought in- 
to the Church one leader, followed in a few short years 
by tens of thousands who looked to him for direction. 

In 1909, there was ordained in South India a youth- 
ful aspirant for the priesthood in what was known as 
the Church of Mar Thoma, a religious group that 


claimed connection with no less a founder that Saint 
Thomas called the Twin, one of the twelve original 
apostles of Our Lord. Concentrated in South India, 
but with some groups scattered in other parts of that 
sub-continent, this Christian body had retained the ma 
jor elements of the Christian faith in spite of hundreds, 
almost thousands of vears of persecution as a minority 
group in an unbelieving nation. There was a time, in 
the 15th century, when the Portuguese first arrived 
from Europe, that these Christians greeted them as 
brothers, and willingly proclaimed their unity with the 
Catholic Church throughout the world. Disturbed by 
interference on the part of foreign prelates, who knew 
little of their venerable rites and were somewhat startled 
by variations from their own European customs, many 
of the Saint Thomas Christians grew uneasy about de 
viating from the usages sanctioned from the beginning, 
and protested against efforts made to Latinize them. 
Unfortunately, there was no relief to their grievances, 
and a large group of the Mar Thoma Christians separ 
ated themselves from the European prelates who, un- 
wisely and without sanction from the Holy See, had 
tried to impose on them new customs. Schism ensued. 
To see how little the question of Christological theo- 
logical systems meant to the masses of the people, the 
separating element applied to the Jacobite patriarch in 
far-off Antioch for apostolic orders, where once they 
had heen indebted to the Nestorian patriarch of Se- 
leucia-Ctesiphon. 

What had happened in the intervening centuries be- 
tween this separation and the ordination of this young 
man needs but brief explanation. The native Chris- 
tians who remained loval to the Holy See surrendered, 
reluctantly, much of their precious heritage. They would 
not give up their special Liturgy, that of Saint James 
of Antioch, modified to suit their national culture, and 
still celebrated in the Aramaic tongue. Apart from that 
important essential, however, they yielded to pressure 
with regard to other rites and customs. In the course 
of time they were given their own hierarchy by the 
Holy See, and today comprise a flourishing portion of 
the Catholic Church in the Orient, known as the Catho- 
lic Christians of Saint Thomas, or Syro-Malabarese 
rite Catholics, some 600,000 in number. That group of 
Christians who had cut themselves off from unity, while 
retaining the priceless treasures of their Liturgy, found 
themselves often involved in jurisdictional conflicts and, 
deprived of any help that would come from a super- 
natural Center of Unity, were bereft of Divine guid- 
ance as to the content of the Faith. In time, they be- 
came the object of the missionary enterprise of sympa- 
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thetic Anglican and nonconformist religious leaders, 
which, though well-intentioned, would sooner or later 
infect the orthodoxy of their religious beliefs. 

The young priest Givergis was not unaware of the 
confusion that would be rampant among his people once 
European and reformed ideas on religious principles be- 
gan to be popularized. A university graduate, a pro- 
fessor himself, he studied the history of his people as 
far as it was recorded. Com- 
ing back to the Fathers of 
the Church, he began to see 
that throughout the apos- 
tolic Church was a bond of 
unity, established by Christ, 
which assured uniformity 
of belief on the part of all 
who sincerely followed 
Him. And yet, knowing 
the sensitivity of his people 
against innovation, he hesi- 
tated to follow along that 
path without serious prayer 
and reflection. If Rome was 
the center of unity, as the 
Fathers seemed to say, 
should not Rome _ respect 
the liturgical traditions of 
peoples who could trace 
their heritage back to the 
Apostles? And yet there 
was a widespread feeling among the separated Mar 
Thomites that any effort at Roman reunion would tend 
again, as it had in the 16th century, towards Latiniza 
tion. 

By 1919, Father Givergis, now rector of the principal 
seminary of the “Jacobite” Christians, had made up his 
mind to gather devout people together to pray for a 
solution to the difficulty. With a few like-minded 
priests of his Church, he organized a place of prayer at 
Bethany, soon to develop into the headquarters of a re- 
ligious congregation known as the Order of the Imita 
tion of Christ. It became a center of praver and study, 
with consideration of the problem of Unity one of the 
principal objects of its existence. A similar religious 
association for women was founded. In time the ob- 
servance of the Church Unity Octave, begun at Gray- 
moor in 1909, was introduced. In 1925, Father Giver- 
gis was consecrated bishop, and took as his name Ivan- 
ios, or John. To it the prefix Mar, signifying Lord, 
was added, in accordance with the custom of the East. 

The implications of their isolation from the rest of 
the Christian world had bothered the separated bishops 
in South India at frequent intervals since the time of 
their separation. Mar Ivanios discovered that in the 
19th century overtures had been made towards Rome 
by some prelates of his Church, who knew that no other 
See had such prestige and who knew also that their 
Church had once been willingly subject to it. Their 





His Excellency Archbishop Mar Ivanios with the 


Rector of St. John’s Seminary at Graymoor. Holy See personally and 


overtures had been fruitless, partly because of lack 
sympathy and partly because of their own lack of « 
viction that ritual observances would be respected. Bu 
the final chapter had not been written. A synod of 
Bishops of the Church in South India named Mar Iva: 


ios to investigate the possibilities of a mass reuni 
with the Apostolic See, if assurance could be had of the 
retention of those forms of worship held so dear by th 
people. Through a Catholi 
priest friend, Mar Ivanios 
corresponded with the H 
See, and received the pledge 
that, once it was shown tha 
the separated Christiat 
agreed in faith with the 
worldwide Church, every 
rite and custom thev held 
sacred would be = guara 
teed. 

\ change had come overt 
the dissident hierarchy 
the meantime, but Mar 
Ivanios now knew the path 
he would have to follow 
Not wishing to disturb the 
consciences of those under 
his jurisdiction, he planned 
to accept the claims of the 


privately. But a suffragan 
bishop, a priest, and a deacon made it clear to him that 
their convictions lay in the same direction. A promi 
nent lavman heard of their resolution, and associated 
himself with the little group. On September 20, 1930, 
these five made their submission to the universal Church 
of Christ. Thev were to be the nucleus of a new unit 
in that Church, one that was to number its faithful by 
the thousands within a short time. For such was the 
leadership of Mar Ivanios that those who looked upon 
him as a wise and holy man hastened to follow his ex- 
ample. Rome in her wisdom established the new ec- 
clesiastical province of Trivandum, with Mar Ivanios 
at its head. 


In a few short years village after village of “Jacob- 
ite” Christians came back to their ancient allegiance 
They were not obligated to give up a single item of the 
rites they treasured as of apostolic antiquity ; they were 
permitted to keep their own language in the Holy Sac- 
rifice; they did not have to renounce any errors other 
than their former rejection of Christ's Vicar as the 
head of the Church. Motivated only by sincerity for 
the fullness of the faith, these Christians gave up their 
titles to schools, churches, parochial halls and burial 
places—all hallowed to them because of the devotion 


that had gone into building them—in order to become 
true Catholics. The burden of providing them with 
the essentials needed for instruction and worship fell 
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shoulders of their Apostle. 
vithout friends in such a crisis. 
1099. the year of Mar Ivanios’ ordination as Fa 


Fortunately, he was 


Givergis, was also the date of the reception into 
Church of the Friars and Sisters of the Atonement 
iraymoor, in a different country, continent and hem 
ere. The grace of con- 
rsion, the Graymoor 
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hors by the Friars and Sisters of the Atonement. Nor 
did he hesitate to acknowledge that much of the reason 
for the progress of the faith among his people was due 
to the prayers and alms of interested Catholics. He ac- 
quainted them further with the significant fact that 
there still exist in India 1,100,000 dissidents whose tra- 
ditions and culture are the 
same as those under his jur- 





up recognized, had been 
to prayer, and Father 
‘aul James Francis, S. A., 
Founder of Graymoor, 


Editor’s Note: 


edited the corporate re- 
eception of his group espe- 
ly to the Church Unity 
Octave, the eight day period 
prayer for Christian re- 
inion that had been inaugu- 
rated by himself at Gray- 
moor just a year previously. 
lhe Founder had kept in 
touch with many still out- 





Every reader of these pages can help Mar Ivanios 
propagate the fullness of the faith among the people 
of South India by fervent prayer. Some, however, 
can do more. Material help is needed to maintain 
the many churches, schools and other institutions of 
the Malankarese Catholics. 
small, will be gratefully accepted by His Excellency, 
Mar Ivanios of Trivandum. Gifts for his missionary 
work can be forwarded to him if they are addressed 
in care of the Catholic Near East Welfare Associa- 
tion, 480 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y., 
or in care of the Union That Nothing Be Lost, Gray- 
moor, Garrison, New York. 


isdiction. He appealed for 
prayers and material help 
to keep up the work of 
bringing these back to their 
allegiance to the Holy See, 
stressing that no great dif- 
ferences in faith held them 
back, but that they needed 
assurance that Rome would 
respect their traditions. He 


Any alms, no matter how 


pointed out also that unless 
this work of reunion were 
accomplished in the very 
near future, it was highly 








side the Church, constantly 


urging them to participate 

the Octave. Mar Ivanios and his religious at Beth 
iny were among those who heeded the call. At the time 
f the latter’s reception into the Church, Father Paul 
was one of the first to congratulate him and give thanks 
Nor did his interest end there. Knowing of the dire 
need of the Malankarese Catholics for churches, school 
buildings and other essentials, Father Paul contributed, 
in spite of other demands on his missionary zeal, to the 
maintenance of this great body called back to the Church 
by prayer. 

During the present year, His Excellency, Mar Ivan 
ios is visiting the United States and Canada. It is sig 


nificant that he made a special point of spending some 
time at Graymoor, there to express his gratitude for the 


sympathy and assistance given him in his apostolic la 


probable that the influences 
of Protestantism and mod- 
ernism would work havoc among them. 

lhe message of Mar Ivanios at Graymoor deserves 
the attention of all Catholics. It is possible for them 
to share in the labors of this great religious leader, 
truly a modern Apostle, by keeping in their prayers in- 
tercession for the return of the wanderers to the Body 
of Christ. Within a few weeks a new opportunity for 
united prayer will arise. The Church Unity Octave, 
observed throughout the world from January 18 to 25, 
has already borne abundant fruit. God in His graci- 
ousness will permit it to bear even more if every Catho- 
lic, and every Christian really conscious of the plight 
of the world at the present time, will join in supplica- 
tion with the praver of Christ, “that all may be One.” 
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“Gor Faith and for Freedom" 


By Most Reverend Richard 7. Cushing, D. D. 
* 


tholicism unmistakably clear by fin 


HE vociferous campaign of 

calumny against the Church 

and the efforts being made to 
abridge the civil rights of those who 
profess the Catholic faith ts assum 
ing proportions which the fair 
minded people of America regard 
with disgust as well as apprehension. 
Speaking to the vast assemblage of 
delegates at the Holy Name Society 
convention in Boston last month, 
His Excellency, Most Rev. Richard 
J. Cushing, Archbishop of Boston, 
exposed the bigots for what they are 
and proclaimed the sterling citizen 
ship of American Catholics. We 
feel it a great privilege to share with 
our readers the trenchant words of 
Archbishop Cushing. 


“You have chosen a subject for 


your meeting, however, which chal 
lenges any speaker and which gives 


me occasion to bespeak certain 
thoughts which are in the minds of 
many Your subject, vour slogan 


in this convention is: For Faith and 
For Freedom. 

“There are many who find your 
Catholic Faith preposterous. Its 
affirmations about God, its creed 
concerning Christ, its sacraments, 
its dogmas, its devotions, its moral 
code—all the things which make up 
the content of what we call ‘The 
Faith’ are widely denied and even 
derided by persons who still insist 
that they are nonetheless Christians 
and followers of the Christian Faith. 

‘But dissent from the Faith, de- 
nial and even contempt are nothing 
new. Heresy and schism, challenge 
and contradiction have been the 
Cross of Christendom from the be- 
ginning. As a matter of fact, dog- 
matic differences were once ex- 
pressed with more than verbal vio- 
lence; less than 300 vears ago those 
who differed from the Catholic 
Faith in one nation of the Old 
World made their dissent from Ca- 


ing, banishing, impoverishing, con- 
fining to prison and even hanging 
Catholics who clung to the imme 
morial Faith of their Fathers. 


Exposes New Bigotry 
“All that is now changed Che 
Church t so often persecuted, 


3 ome 
at least in the Western World, be 
cause of her creed, because of the 
Faith, On the contrary, most of 
those among her enemies who press 
for action against the Church in our 
day go out of their way to insist 
that t 


ever to the dogmatic creed of Catho 


hey have no objections what 


lics. They pretend that, far from 
desiring any longer to penalize 
Catholics for their Faith, they are 


anxious to respect the fond beliefs of 





Catholics so long as Catholics choose 
to cling to them 

“The old-fashioned bigotry 
against Catholic belief is long since 
dead—the bigotry that hounded our 
fathers and mothers for what they 
believed about Good Friday and 
Christmas or for what they were 
supposed not to believe about the 
Bible. But the new bigotry takes a 
surprising form. While professing 
to find no fault with the Faith, the 
prophets of the new anti-Catholi- 
cism assert that they oppose us only 
because of a defect in our idea of 
Freedom. 

“It is being said with increasing 
insistency that while Catholics are 
undoubtedly loval enough to their 
Faith they do not mean what other 
Americans mean when they talk of 
Freedom and that their religious 
principles concerning Freedom 
make them a menace to the Free- 
dom of others in any community 
where they become a power. 

“Now this is a problem we have 
had to face before; it is one, how- 
ever, Which many thought had been 


solved. A little over a generation 


ago ( ardinal Gibb ms, straighti 
ward American that he was, thought 
that he had seen the end of that 


ticular argument He even” re 

marked, in the honest innocence of 
his heart, that one of the great com- 
forts of his old age was the convic 
tion that within his lifetime his nor 

Catholic neighbors had ceased to 
credit the sinister charges made in 
his vouth about the threat of Catho 
lics and Catholicism to the civil lib 
erties of the American way of life 

Cites Al Smith Letter 
“The Cardinal's comfort prove 

to be premature. In 1928 the old 
fears and falsifications were agait 
fomented in connection with the 
candidacy for the office of President 
of a great American and a distin 
guished Catholic, Governor Alfred 
Ie. Smith. 
respectable of the challenges made 
by those who asserted that Catholi 
cism and American ideas of Free 
dom were antagonistic, Al Smith 
replied in a famous open letter pub 


To the most calm and 


lished by a national magazine. 

“He made no apology for any 
part of his Faith, and he defended 
capably and conclusively the Ameri- 
canism for which countless millions, 
even among those who voted against 
him, respected him in life and in 
death. He concluded his remark- 
able letter with these moving words: 

**T join with fellow-Americans of 
all creeds in a fervent prayer that 
never again in this land will any 
public servant be challenged because 
of the faith in which he has tried 
to walk humbly with his God.’ 

“Al Smith’s prayer, — sincerely 
shared by most Catholics and non- 
Catholics alike, has not yet been an- 
swered. There are disturbing signs 
that it will not be for many years to 
come. For example: the editor of 


an anti-Catholic religious magazine, 
one of the largest publications of his 
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mination, has called for a non- 

iolic bloe to protect American 

tutions from the danger of 

holics in places of trust—and 

? Because it is asserted that 

re is a fundamental antagonism 

tween Catholicism and American- 

ism, between democratic liberty and 
ir ideas of Freedom. 

“Again a leader in another de- 

mination, perhaps the largest re- 
ligious group in America, constantly 
returns in his public addresses to the 
theme of the alleged lack of sympa- 
thy between Catholic thought and 
Democratic thought. 

“This particular critic of Catho- 
lics frequently adopts the argument 
that non-Catholic religions are con- 
sistent with the development of civil 
liberty, while Catholicism inevitably 
leads to despotism and intolerance. 
He even declares that democratic 
systems are forms of government 
natural to non-Catholics, and implies 
that Catholicism finds tyranny more 
congenial to its ideas. Wherefore 
he warns those who love liberty to 
heware and to bedevil the organized 
Catholic Church. 

Creators of Dissension 

“These two leaders of the new 
bigotry are typical of scores of oth- 
ers dedicated to the unfortunate 
work of creating inter-faith tensions. 
The situation which they are help- 
ing bring to pass in the United 
States is already so disturbing that 
another non-Catholic leader has re- 
cently circularized his brothers in 
the ministry asking them to be on 
their guard against becoming parti- 
sans of the renewed anti-Catholi- 
cism which this good neighbor fears 
may sweep America. 

“I share that fear. I do so prin- 
cipally as an American. In the long 
run, only America stands to suffer 
from artificially fostered bigotry of 
the type promoted by these men. As 
‘Al’ Smith once remarked: the 
Catholics of the country can stand 
bigotry. The Jews can stand it. But 
the United States of America can- 
not stand it; it is aimed at everv 
clean concept on which the Ameri- 
can pattern of life is founded. 

“It therefore becomes my _ patri- 
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Most Rev. Richard J. Cushing, D. D. 


otic privilege, as well as my religious 
duty, to present tonight the thoughts 
of a Catholic American on this ques- 
tion of our attitude toward basic 
American principles of freedom, to 
reply, as best one man may In a brief 
address, to the accumulated taunts 
and challenges of the hostile. 

“For whom do I speak in thus 
defending the devotion of Catholics 
to American ideals of Freedom? | 
speak for 25,000,000 Catholics who 
live their lives completely confident 
of the perfect harmony between 
their duties as Catholics and their 
duties as Americans. 

“When Cardinal Gibbons spoke 
to them he said that they love their 
Church because thev believe it to be 
the spiritual society set up by Jesus 
Christ, to bring men into closer com 







munion with God, to learn His re- 
vealed truth and His holy law, to 
provide the help men need to lead 
Christian lives. 

“They love their country with the 
spontaneous love of all patriots, be- 
cause it is their country, and the 
source to them of untold blessings. 
They prefer its form of government 
to all others. They admire its in- 
stitutions and the spirit of its laws. 

“They accept the Constitution 
without reserve, with no desire, as 
Catholics, to see it changed in any 
feature. They can, with a clear con- 
science, swear to uphold it. 

“The great American Cardinal 
said—and you and I repeat—that 
our people, because their fathers or 
they themselves have known perse- 
cution in the British Isles, in Ger- 
many, in Poland and_ elsewhere, 
prize perhaps more than others both 
the liberty they enjoy as citizens and 
the liberty assured to the Church. 

Separation Best for Church 

“The separation of Church and 
State in this country seems to them 
the natural, inevitable and best con- 
ceivable plan for good order and 
practical procedure, the one that 
would work best among us, both for 
the good of religion and of the 
State 

“Any actual change in these re- 
lations Catholics would contemplate 
with dread. They are well aware 
that the Church enjoys a larger lib- 
erty and a more secure position in 
America than in any country where 
Church and State might be united. 
They find it unintelligible when peo- 
ple accuse them of resenting the sep- 
aration of Church and State in 
America or of wishing to alter or 
abolish any part of the American 
tradition of civil liberties 

“Thev do resent it, however— 
these 25,000,000 Catholics—when 
thev hear renewed again the cry that 
Catholics, whatever their personal 
merits, should not be trusted with 
public office; that they do not sin- 
cerely subscribe to the principles of 

American government; that their 
apparent loyalty is an illusion even 
to themselves because it 1s contrary 
to the teaching of the Church; that 
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there should be organized against 
the possibility of their seeking pub- 
lic office a non-Catholic bloc in the 
interests of civil liberties. 

“There would be something the 
matter with our Americanism as 
well as with our Catholicism if we 
did not resent campaigns of this 
kind. 

“Even though we privately real- 
ize and publicly are assured that the 
men who promote these campaigns 
do not represent the true sentiments 
of our non-Catholic neighbors, still 
it is annoying constantly to have to 
produce our credentials and to prove 
that we are entitled to the common 
political rights of other human be- 
ings in our own land. 

No Prejudice in Elections 

Fortunately, the American peo- 
ple are not at present much im- 
pressed by these warnings against 
Catholics, Catholicism or the Catho- 
lic hierarchy. Almost every Ameri- 
can election proves that our people 
vote conscientiously, at least so far 
as religious prejudices go. 

“There are undoubtedly instances 
in areas dominantly populated by 
one religious group or another when 
members of another religious group, 
Catholic or non-Catholic, would not 
have, as the expression goes, ‘a 
Chinaman’s chance’ in a _ routine 
election. But the reasons are per- 
fectly obvious and normally have 
nothing to do with religious preju 
dice in any real sense of the word. 

“Generally speaking, however, in 
those areas where Catholics and 
non-Catholics have lived together 
long enough to acquire majftre rela- 
tions with one another ; diStricts pre- 
dominantly Catholic repeatedly elect 
non-Catholics to office, and vice 
versa. 

“Religious issues are sometimes 
injected into these campaigns, but 
it is a tribute to the normal Ameri- 
can atmosphere that they are in- 
jected on the level of the whisper 
and the whine and circulate only 
among the unworthy. 

“The vast majority of American 
people vote for persons, not preju- 
dices—and I am _ confident that 
sooner or later they will serve no- 
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Dreams that destroy shall not bring peace to earth; 

For they are not the Way, the Truth, the Life 

That teach men to forgive, and seek new birth 

Of Love to end this all consuming strife. \ 
—Sister Mary Eulalia, R. S. M. I 


Rebinth of Love 


Oh, fatal dream that war would bring us peace 
While greed still ached to call the world its own; 
That craftiness and savagery would cease 

While hate usurped the harvest love had sown! 


Oh, tragic dream that peace would come while men, 

Bereft of reason and sincerity, | 
Turned golden fields into a crimson fen 

Where hunger lurked and gruesome agony! 








tice on anti-Catholics, anti- Negroes 
or any other ‘anti’ groups that they 
resent efforts, however learned or 
eloquent, to make them depart from 
that tradition of democratic Ameri- 
canism. 

“But since it has again become 
necessary in 1947 to answer the 
charges we hoped had died in 1928, 
what shall we say to those who still 
pretend that the Catholic spirit and 
the Democratic spirit are antago- 
nistic? Let our answer be the an- 
swer Archbishop Ireland gave. He 
was an American. He was a Catho- 
lic. He was a member of the hier- 
archy. This is what he said: 
America is a Republic; the 
spirit, the form of government is 


wee 


democracv—the government of the 
people, by the people, for the peo- 
ple. Is there not here, it is asked, 
at least a touch of conflict between 
my religious faith and my civie and 
political faith ? 

““T tread upon easy ground, so 
plain are the teachings of the Catho- 
lic Church in favor of the rights of 
the people in matters of civic and 
political government. I quote from 
the encyclical letters of Leo XIII. 
The Pontiff writes: 

“There is no power but from God. 
The right of command, however, is 
not in itself linked to any one form 
of government. One or the other 
form the commonwealth may right- 
fully give to itself, provided such be 


really promotive of the common 
welfare. ... No reason is there why 
the Church should prefer one form 
of government to another, provided 
the form that is chosen be just in 
itself and favorable to the common 
good. Therefore, the rules of jus- 
tice being duly observed, the people 
are free to adopt that form of gov 
ernment which befits their temper, 
or best accords with their traditions 
and customs. 

“*America declared itself a Re 
public; its government is organized 
democracy. In America, according 
to the teachings of the Catholic 
Church, the republic is the sole legit- 
imate government; to the Republic 
Catholics are in conscience obliged 
to yield sincere and unswerving 
obedience.’ 


Vo Menace for Future 


“Ave, but suppose we became 
more numerous, our enemies persist 
We are not a menace yet, perhaps, 
hut suppose we became a majority. 
What would our conduct then be 
with regard to civil liberties, espe- 
cially those of a religicus nature 
Again let our answer be that of 
Archbishop Ireland; it has been the 
constant answer of our prelates and 
] eople : 

“Would we alter, if we could. 
the Constitution in regard to its 
treatment of religion, the principles 
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nericanism in regard to relig- 
freedom? I answer with an 
itic NO. Common sense is 
Common justice is ours; a 
rd to our own welfare and saf- 
is also ours. The broad fact is 
the American people are divid- 
matters of religious belief. To 
\merican people, to the whole 
le, does the country belong. 
iat else, then, could the framers 


VI 


{ the Constitution have done, what 
e since their time could the legis 
itors of the land have done, in 

uity towards all, in equity to the 

uuntry as one nation, to its people 
is one people, but solemnly decree, 
as they did, as they continue to do, 
equal rights to all —rights to all, 
privileges to none?’ 

“Ah, but there’s the word! Do 

ot the Catholics seek ‘special priv- 
lege’? Our answer has not changed. 
More than a generation ago the same 
great Catholic prelate, one of the 
great Americans of all time, said: 
‘An axiom of Americanism is “equal 
rights for all,” “fair play,” “the 
square deal,” as it has been termed. 
hat, and naught else, is the demand 
f Catholics in America. 
“*Catholics demand their rights 
all the rights guaranteed to Ameri- 
can citizenship by the letter and the 
spirit of the Constitution; and for 
the acquisition and the preservation 
if those rights they shrink from no 
means or methods allowed by the 
Constitution and the laws of the 
land.’ 

“We have no designs on the rights 
of any person or group—but as 
Catholics and as Americans we do 
not intend to abdicate our rights or 
those of our children simply because 
some bigot says we should. 


No Special Privileges Sought 


“Do we, however, demand special 
privileges not accorded to other citi- 
zens of America? No—never—no 
more than we would allow others 
special privileges not accorded to 
ourselves—less even than we would 
allow such privileges to others. If 
the members of a Church, or a re- 
ligious or a semi-religious organiza- 
tion of any kind, arises in America 
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calling for special privileges, be the 
shame of un-Americanism their por 
tion. Such a contention never will 
be the disgrace of Catholicism. The 
common law of the land Catholics 
propose for themselves; it is what 
they propose for others. 

“Yes, our critics continue, but 
Church and State. Surely these 
Catholic principles are at variance 
with those of the American people. 

“Well, first let it be said that 
Catholics are also among the Ameri- 
can people. Catholics, we have al- 
ready said, have gained as much 
from the American system as have 
their neighbors—and have given to 
the defense of that system their full 
share of brain and brawn and blood 

“And here, too, Catholics grow 
weary of efforts to resurrect from 
the Limbo of defunct controversies, 
the alleged danger from the Catholic 
side of the union of Church and 
State in America. 

“American Catholics rejoice in 
our separation of Church and State ; 
they can conceive no combination of 
circumstances likely to arise which 
should make a union desirable either 
to Church or State. We know the 
blessings of our present arrange 
ments; it gives us liberty and binds 
together priests and people in a 
union better than that of Church 
and State. 

“Other countries, other manners ; 
we do not know whether our system 
is adapted to all conditions ; we leave 
it to Church and State in other lands 
to solve their problems for their own 
best interests. 

“For ourselves, we thank God we 
live in America, ‘in this happy coun- 
trv of ours,’ to quote Theodore 
Roosevelt, where ‘religion and lib- 
ertv are natural allies.’ 

“So spoke, in his day, Cardinal 
Gibbons. So do we speak in our 
day. 

Quotes President Truman 


“The only union which we Catho- 
lics seek in America and in the world 
is that for which the President of 
the United States pleads in his re- 
cent letter to our Holy Father. The 
President wrote: 
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| desire to do everything in my 
power to support and to contribute 
to a concert of all the forces striv 
ing for a moral world These 
moral aspirations are in the hearts 
of good men the world over. They 
are in all Churches, and in schools. 
The war demonstrated that all per- 
sons, regardless of divergent relig- 
ious allegiances, can unite their ef- 
forts for the preservation and sup- 
port of the principles of freedom 
and morality and justice. They 
must unite their efforts in the cause 
of enduring peace if they are not 
one by one to be weakened and ren- 
dered impotent at the times of their 
great need. They have, individually 
and together, the duty to vindicate, 
by their thoughts and deeds, the 
great hopes for which men fought in 
World War II and the hopes which 
today all serious-thinking men and 
women throughout the world know 
must be attained. 


The answer of American Catho- 
lics is that of the Pope: Mr. Presi- 
dent, Your Excellency and all de- 
fenders of the rights of the human 
person will find whole-hearted co- 
operation from God’s Church, 


“Men of the Holy Name Society: 
It was an Apostolic Delegate to the 
United States, Cardinal  Satolli, 
who uttered the formula under 
which as Catholics and Americans 
vou can best work for Faith and for 
Freedom: ; 

“*The Gospel of Christ in one 
hand, the Constitution of the United 
States in the other, go forth to work 
and to victory.’ 

“That is what the representative 
of Rome said to the Americans of 
his day. It prompted one renowned 
prelate to make this profession of 
faith: ‘My religious faith, Catholi- 
cism, my civil and political faith, 
Americanism.’ That should be good 
enough for us! 

“We are for Faith and for Free- 
dom. Loyal to the Constitution, we 
are willing so to live as to share 
freedom with others. Loyal to the 
Gospel, we are equally willing to die 
if death be needed to keep Faith for 
ourselves.” 
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AVING in mind the recent decision of the New 
York City Board of Education to permit the 
use of the school buildings for the holding of 
meetings of Communists and various like groups that 
may apply for such use, Right Rev. Msgr. John 5S. 
Middleton, secretary for education in the New York 
Archdiocese, declared in an address before more than 
a thousand members of the Catholic Teachers Associa- 
tion at their annual Communion Breakfast on Novem- 


ber 2, that 


‘subversive groups never will be permitted 
to seek shelter for their unpatriotic and traitorous meet- 
ings in the Catholic schools of America.” 

Taking issue with groups and individuals who, he 
charged, maintain that the Catholic Church is attempt- 
ing to “break down the wall between church and state,” 
Msgr. Middleton asserted Article I of the Bill of Rights 
does not mean that the Constitution intended to pho 
hibit any and all legislation that might encourage or 
promote the cause of religion, 

Recalling that at the recent ceremony for the war 

dead in Central Park chaplains of the Catholic, Prot 
estant and Jewish faiths offered prayers, Msgr. Middle 
ton said that “up to the present I have heard no com 
plaints that prayer at a patriotic service meant the union 
of church and state.” 
“Nor,” he added, “have I heard any of the violent 
and vociferous opponents of bus transportation to paro 
chial schools question the educational background of the 
boy in the flag-draped coffin who received free trans- 
portation on the caisson to the catafalque in Central 
Park for the prayerful veneration of all Americans and 
all America.” 


a 


A trust estate, estimated to total $772,000 which was 
created by a Philadelphia Negro army officer is now 
available for the establishment of a naval training school 
for orphan boys and a Catholic church, rectory, school 
and convent, according to an accounting filed by His 
Eminence Dennis Cardinal Dougherty, Archbishop of 
Philadelphia. The trust was created in 1902 by Colonel 
John McKee of a Pennsylvania National Guard regi- 
ment. 
John McKee College, will be built near Bristol, Pa., 
the church buildings are designated for McKee City, 
N. J., a town named for the Negro officer, who left real 
estate holdings in New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Virginia, 
West Virginia, Kentucky and Georgia. 


The orphan’s school, to be known as Colonel 


= a 
At a service sponsored by the Metropolitan Federa- 
tion of Protestant churches in St. Louis in commemo- 


News and Views 


ey 


ration of Reformation Dav, more than ten thousand 
people heard the Right Rev. Angus Dun, Episcopal 
Bishop of Washington, D. C., urge that Protestant 
“cast out differences and obstructions” and to reaffirm 
their faith in the doctrines common to all sects. 

Reminding his audience that they were at the service 
to worship in charity, not enmity, Bishop Dun declared 
that Protestants should first ‘cast out the beam from 
their own eyes before seeking to attack Roman Catholi 
cism.” 

“It is not the judgment of Catholicism upon us that 
we need to fear, but the judgment of God,” he asserted 
“It is not our judgment of Catholics that they need to 
fear, but the judgment of God... .” 

He said Protestants and Catholics stand in the face 
of “devastating godless powers and of a creeping, arid 
faithlessness far more threatening to both than either 
is to the other. Our Protestant divisions are a scandal 
in the sight of God and in the sight of men. Our 
boasted freedom, for which our forefathers suffered at 
the hands of a tvrannous state, often degenerates into 
irresponsible individualism in the pulpit and in the pew. 

“Our treasuring of the fellowship of congregations, 
a precious and distinctive Protestant value, can easily 
deteriorate into the sociability of congenial folk who 
reflect all too easily the class divisions and the race 
divisions of the world. 

“Protestantism, too, has its own dangers and its own 
corruptions.” 


Very Rev. Herbert G. Kramer, C.PP.S., Provincial 
Secretary of the American Province of Precious Blood 
Fathers, was elected Moderator General of the Society 
at the general chapter in Rome, according to informa- 
tion received at St. Charles Seminary, Carthagena, 
Ohio. It marks the first time that an American has 
been chosen to head the society. 

Two other priests of the American Province, Rev 
Andrew Pollack, C.PP.S., 
ert Neumever, C.PP.S. 


of Cincinnati, and Rev. Rob- 
, of Canton, ©., were elected to 
the General Curia in Rome. All three priests will serve 
for aterm of 12 vears. 

” * * * 


The refusal of Tito, the Communist leader in Yugo- 
slavia, to admit Rt. Rev. Msgr. Albert J. Murphy of 
Cleveland, Catholic war relief director, is based on the 
fact that the Monsignor insisted on knowing what was 
heing done with supplies donated by U. S. Catholics. 


Specifically, officials objected to the prelate’s supervis- 
ing the unloading of $300,000 worth of supplies and his 
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‘tence on going along while the supplies were dis- 
tributed. 
is characteristic whenever the Communists are in 
power to distribute food and other gifts made available 
through the charity of Catholics in other lands, to those 
who hold cards of membership in the Communist 
rty. Recently, it has become known that in the Rus 
sian sector of Berlin, for example, 
1 large shipment of food from Irish 
Catholics was seized by the Soviet 
ifficials, then distributed to the Ger- 
man Communists as a_ token of 
friendship from their fellow Com- 
munists in Ireland. In Hungary, 
where the population is more than 
80 per cent Catholic, only 10 per 
cent of the Irish contributions were 
directed through Catholic _ relief 
agencies. The story is quite the 
same in those parts of Italy and 
Austria where the Communists are 
in power. 


7 * . * 


William Henry Chamberlin, Mos- 
cow correspondent for the Christian 
Science Monitor during the vears 
1922-1934, in a recent article in the 
Vew Leader 


gan of which he is an associate edi- 


Social Democratic or- 





Cardinal Carlo Salotti (above), pre- 
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a majority of Catholic prelates in this country came 
trom working-class families. 


“In view of these facts, and many more of the same 
character, which could be cited,” Mr. Chamberlin con- 
tinues, “it would be ridiculous to represent the Catholic 
Church in this country as a bastion of wealth and priv- 
ilege.” 


“The two really dangerous anti- 
democratic trends in America,” he 
declares, “are Communism and Fas- 
cism. As a non-Catholic, I believe 
the Catholic Church has deserved 
well of everyone who prizes the val- 
ues of Western civilization by its 
clear, unequivocal rejection of Com- 
munism and its vigorous condemna- 
tion of the cruel and tyrannical prac- 
tices which are characteristic of all 
Communist and Communist-domin- 
ated states.” 

“No one would deny,” Mr. Cham- 
berlin observes, “that the Catholic 
Church, in the name of its concep- 
tion of faith and morals, makes in 
some respects more comprehensive 
demands on its clergy and laity than 
some of the more individualistic 
Protestant Churches. But one need 
not accept the Catholic position on 
marriage and birth control, or theol- 


tor, answers a correspondent who 
wrote in questioning the democracy 
if the Catholic Church and equating 
“the lovalty cf Catholics to the Vati- 
can with the loyalty of Communists 
to Moscow.” 

The suggestion of such an anal- 
gy would seem sacrilegious to 
Catholics, Mr. Chamberlin writes, 


fect of the Congregation of Rites since 
1938, and brilliant member of the Col- 
lege of Cardinals, died October 24. He 
was 77 and had been a Cardinal since 
1935. He was associated with the Sacred 
Congregation of Rites for more than 
thirty years. His colleagues described 
him as possessing one of the ablest 
intellects in the Catholic Hierarchy. He 
held degrees in canon and civil law, 
theology, and literature, and was the 


ogy in general, in order to recognize 
that American Catholics, by and 
large, are just as good democrats as 
Protestants, Jews, and agnostics.” 


* + . * 
Diplomats from most of the na- 


tions on the American continent 
were present on Columbus Day at 








but to him it appears “merely silly, author of many works, especially in a Mass at the tomb of Christopher 


because of the obvious complete dif- hagiography. 
ference between Moscow and the 

Vatican as centers of power.” He 

explains that, whereas Moscow is the capital of a “huge, 
expanding, aggressive, highly militarized world em- 
pire,” the Vatican has no such attributes; that in both 
World wars Catholies fought on both sides, and that, 
although the Vatican enunciated foundation principles 
of peace, no attempt was made to “induce ¢ atholics to 
act contrary to their national loyalties.” 

He points out that “the Catholic Church is probably 
the most ‘proletarian’ of our larger religious organiza- 
tions”; that its membership includes a high proportion 
of groups whom “social workers sometimes refer to as 
underprivileged ;” that “there is a heavy Catholic par- 
ticipation in the trade-union movement ” that pro- 
nouncements of the National Catholic Welfare Confer- 
ence have been “generally favorable to labor ;” and that 


Columbus in the Cathedral of Santo 

Domingo, Dominican Republic, and 

afterwards assembled to witness the 

ceremonies inaugurating the construction of a $5,000,- 

000 Columbus memorial lighthouse on the banks of the 
()zema river near Cindad Trujillo 
* * * * 

In the death on October 30 of Most Rev. John J. 
Cantwell, Archbishop of Los Angeles, the Church in 
America lost an outstanding prelate and the nation a 
citizen who was distinguished for his work in promot- 
ing many notable causes for civic welfare in California. 
A native of Limerick, Ireland, he was ordained there 
in 1899. He came to America the same vear and served 
in the Archdiocese of San Francisco until December 
1917, when he was consecrated as Bishop of Los An- 
geles. The diocese was later raised to the status of an 
Archdiocese and he became its first Archbishop. 





es 









Saciely of Atonement Aunals 


IS Excellency, the Most Rev. 

Theodore Ansgar Suhr, O. 

S. B., Vicar Apostolic of 
Denmark, graciously presided at the 
departure ceremonies held for the 
four friars who set out for the Eter 
nal City at the beginning of Octo 
ber. His Excellency, who came to 
America to assist at the consecration 
of a fellow Danish convert, the Most 
Rev. Ansgar Nelson, O. S. B., of 
Portsmouth Priory, now Coadjutor 
Vicar-Apostolic of Sweden, had 
been a guest of the friars at Sant’ 
Rome the 
During his visit 
to Graymoor, Bishop Suhr told 


Onofrio’s in during 


summer. 


the members of the community 
of the prospects the 
Church in his land, 
Catholics 
ially few but intensely loyal to 
the faith. 
cellent example given by con- 


for 
native 
numeri 


where are 


He spoke of the ex 


verts like Johannes Jorgensen, 
duplicated in the case of many 
lesser-known but equally zeal- 
had 
gated the religious heritage of 
their 


ous Danes who investi 


nation and came to the 
realization that the possession 
of the Catholic faith had been 
one of the glories of Denmark 
in ages past. 


* * * . 


On Saint Francis’ Day, Oc- 
tober 4, Bishop Suhr presided 
at the solemn Mass held in the 
Oratory of the Little Flower 
for the friars and students 
Father Aedan, S. A., was the 
preacher on this occasion. He 
pointed out that the world was 
in dire need of a renewal of 
the spirit of Saint 
who brought peace and joy to 
worried souls in troublous 
times by his fidelity to the 
standards of Christ. He went 
on to say that those who had 
caught the message of Saint 


Francis, 


Francis in our own generation could 
serve as the leaven that would bring 
the world back to the feet of the all- 
merciful Prince of Peace 
* * * a 
The editor of The Lamp owes a 
profound apology to the Sisters of 
the 
mention two items of great import 


Atonement for neglecting to 
ance that occurred at the Convent in 
recent months. The silver jubilee 
of the Mother five 
other Sisters was passed over in si- 


General and 


lence, as was the final profession of 





The Reverend Mother General of the Sisters of the 
Atonement, Mother Monica, S. A., (center) with 
Rev. Mother Catherine of the Sisters of St. Joseph, 
at left, and Sister Mary Fabian, a cousin, at right. 


no less than thirteen spouses of the 
Only by confessing his 
negligence and promises of greater 


Master 


care in the future can he hope for 
forgiveness. however 
that the the Atonement 
are generous to a fault, he feels as 
sured that they overlook his 
error. Perhaps, too, he can make 
up for his failure by devoting more 
space to the activities of the Sisters 
in the Annals from now on. 

The thirteen Sisters who took life 
vows on August 23 were: Sister 


Knowing, 
Sisters of 


will 


Mary Nestor, S. A.; Sister Anna 
Clare, S. A.; Sister Mary 
Philip, S. A.; Sister Mary 
Alice, S. A.; Sister Rita, S 


A.; Sister Colette, S. A.; Sis 
ter Joachim, S. A.; Sister Jus 





tin, S. A.; Sister Mary Mar- 
tin, S. A.; Sister Louis Marie, 
S. A. Sister Mary Timothy, 


S. A.; Sister Albert Marie, S. 
A.; and Sister Mary Arthur, 
S.A. They were prepared for 
this great day in their religious 
life by a special retreat con 
ducted by Father Theophane, 
S. A., for eight full days. The 
Solemn Mass of profession 
was sung by Father Aloysius, 
Vicar-General, S. A., assisted 
by Father Martin, S. A., and 
Father Normand, S. A. Fa 
ther Vicar spoke on the call of 
the religious to a life of sacri- 
fice, taking as the exemplar of 
his text the Patriarch Abra 
ham. Asked to sacrifice home, 
possessions and even family as 
a test of his fidelity to the 
Most High, Abraham 
blessed by being made_ the 
father of all believers. So, toc 
the religious, if faithful to the 
principles of sacrifice that 
prompt her vows, will have 

special share in God’s genet 


was 


ous gift of grace. 
The silver jubilee services 
were held on the feast of Saint 














nake 


nore 


sters 





. 






His Eminence Cardinal Suhard of Paris visits our Friars at Sant’ Onofrio’s in 
Rome. Left to right, Very Rev. Fr. Bonaventure, §. A., rector, Fr. Bede, S. A. 


and his Eminence. 


Louis, King and Patron of the Third 
(rder of Saint Francis. Besides the 
Mother General, four others, Sister 
Bernadette, S. A., Sister Patricia, 
S. A., Sister Mariana, S. A., and 
Sister Paula, S. A., were honored 
at the thanksgiving services held at 
the Graymoor Convent. The Father 
General, S. A., celebrated the jubilee 
Mass, with Father John Forest, S 
\.. and Father Normand, S. A.. 
acting as deacon and _ subdeacon 
(ther priests present, besides those 
from the Friary, were Father Jos- 
eph Kelly, of Glens Falls, N. Y.; 
Father Lawrence Kelly, of Still 
water, N. Y.; and Father Francis 
Cosgrove, of Williamstown, N. J 
The jubilarians received — special 
Apostolic blessings from the Holy 
Father on this notable occasion, as 
well as a personal message of felici- 
tation from their Cardinal Pro- 
tector, His Eminence, Nicola Canali 

Meanwhile, at Assisi in Umbria, 
Sister Margaret Mary, S. A., better 
known to the children of the city as 
“Suora Margherita,” was honored 
on her silver jubilee by a festival 
Mass celebrated by Bishop Placido, 
O. S. B., of Assisi, assisted by Can 
on Fagotti and Father Bonaventure, 
S. A., from Rome. Among the 
touching symbols of affection in 
which Sister is held were many tiny 


bunches of wild flowers specially 
gathered and presented to her by the 
children 

To Mother General and all the ju- 
bilarians, the members and associ 
ates of the Society of the Atonement 
pledge their continued prayers 

* * . x 

Covenant Day, commemorating 

this vear the 49th anniversary of the 





His Excellency, Most Rev. Theodore Ansgar Suhr, O. S. B., Vicar Apostolic of 
Denmark, officiates at the departure ceremonies at Graymoor. 
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original resolution of the Father 
Founder and the Mother Foundress 
to establish a Franciscan congrega- 
tion specially dedicated in honor of 
the Atonement, was celebrated by 
members of both communities on 
October 7th. The outstanding litur- 
gical rite of the day was the Solemn 
Mass offered in Saint John’s Church 
with the Father General, S. A., cele- 
brant. Father Alan, S. A., was the 
preacher 





Our students at Saint John’s 
spent the first three days of October 
in retreat, under the direction of 
Father Theophane, S. A., of the 
Graymoor Mission Band. During 
these days of recollection and prayer 
they had ample opportunity to deep- 
en their appreciation of the special 
call God has directed towards them, 
and to arrive at resolutions of being 
faithful to His graces. At the con- 
clusion of the three-hour period of 
Exposition on the First Friday, 
which occurred during the retreat, 
they participated in the Atonement 
Holy Hour of>reparation and reso- 
lution, which is an important feat- 
ure of all missions and retreats con- 
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ducted by members of our Mission 
Band. 


Readers of The Lamp may re- 
member the strong bond of friend- 
ship that existed between the Father 
Founder and His Excellency, Mar 
Ivanios, Archbishop of Trivandum 
and ecclesiastical head of the Catho- 
lic faithful of the Svro-Malankara 
rite in South India. Before his con 
version to the Catholic faith, Mar 
Ivanios and the members of the re- 
ligious institute he had founded in 
the dissident Mar Thoma Christian 
Church in Travancore, had _ faith- 
fully observed the Church Unity 
Octave. The reception of the Arch- 
bishop and his suffragan bishop, to 
gether with a priest, a deacon, and 
Catholic 
Church in 1930 marked the begin- 
ning of a potent stream of conver- 
sions to the Church in South India 
At the present time the total num- 
ber of faithful under His Excel- 
lency’s jurisdiction numbers approx- 
imately 60,000, practically all of 
whom previously adhered to the so- 
called Jacobite Church. A_ steady 
exchange of correspondence — be- 
tween the Archbishop and the Fa- 
ther Founder ripened in time to a 
deep and lasting affection. 


one layman, into the 


Unfor- 
tunately, the great distance that sep- 


The Friars map out their line 
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Leaving for Rome, the departing Friars bid farewell to the students at 


St. John’s Atonement Seminary. 


arates Graymoor from India made 
visits impossible, and the Father 
Founder died without ever having 
seen His Excellency. 

Earlier this summer, with the ap- 
proval of the Apostolic Delegate to 
India and the Secretary of the Sa- 
cred Congregation for the Oriental 
Church, Mar Ivanios arrived in 
North America to take part in the 
great Marian Congress held in Ot- 





of travel to the Eternal City. 


tawa. After spending some time in 
Canada, he came to the United 
States for the purpose of meeting his 
brother bishops and explaining 
something about the phenomenal 
increase of the Syro-Malankara 
Catholics in such a short time. His 
Excellency arrived at Graymoor on 
October 6, and at once made a visit 
to the tomb of Father Paul James 
Francis. To the friars and students 
he explained that he felt much credit 
for the maintenance of his flock and 
the expansion of his work for souls 
was due to the apostolic zeal and 
vision of the Father Founder, who 
aided him from the very beginning 
by generous disbursements from the 
Union That Nothing Be Lost. Since 
the converts from among the Jacob- 
ite dissidents had to give up all 
rights to their churches, schools and 
cemeteries when they came into the 
Church, even in the case where 
whole villages were corporately re- 
ceived, material aid was of tremen- 
dous importance at the time. 

His Excellency celebrated the 
Holy Liturgy, or Mass, in the ancient 
and venerable rite of Antioch as pre- 
served by the Church in South In- 
dia, for the repose of the soul of the 
Father Founder on the following 




















sit 
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n ing. The Holy Sacrifice was 

red in the Little Flower Oratory, 
W Father Joseph, the Archbish- 
op's secretary, and our own Father 
Bartholomew, S. A., assisting at the 
altar. The use of the Aramaic 
language in the Liturgy, the very 
tongue used by Our Savior Himself 
in His earthly mission; the richness 
and splendor as well as the unfa- 
miliar cut of the episcopal vest- 
ments; the chanting and the rubri 
cal actions of the Sacrifice added 
new solemnity to the Holy Myster- 
ies to those privileged to take part 
on this occasion. As the Sacred Ac- 
tion progressed, His Excellency ex- 
plained in some detail the signifi- 
cance of the sacrificial ritual 

During his stay at Graymoor, 
Mar Ivanios celebrated the Hols 
Liturgy for the Sisters of the Good 
Shepherd at Villa Loretto, Peeks- 
kill, and also in our Convent Chapel, 
where the intention of the offering 
was for the Mother Foundress. His 
Excellency received all the Sisters 
personally, and told them of the 
great value he placed in their pray- 
ers for the sanctification and in- 
crease of his flock. During his visit 
to the Convent, His Excellency was 
the recipient of two silk episcopal 
cassocks, the work of the Sisters as- 
signed to the Tabernacle Guild. In 
addition to thanking the Mother 
General, the archbishop insisted on 
knowing which of the Sisters had 
worked on the robes, that he might 
give them a special blessing. 


*” * * * 


The Newark Branch of the Saint 
Margaret of Scotland Guild was 
pleasantly surprised during the 
course of a recent meeting by an in- 
formal visit from His Excellency, 
the Most Rev. James A. McNulty, 
newly-consecrated Auxiliary to 
Archbishop Walsh. Father Colman, 
S. A., had the privilege of introduc- 
ing His Excellency to the commit- 
tee members, and requested him to 


bestow his episcopal blessing on 
those assembled, which His Excel- 
lency most graciously did, and ex- 
pressed the hope that the various 
branches would flourish and prosper 
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hy the Light of the Lamp 


By Ralph Thomas, 8A. 


“Blessed are they that search His testimonies: that seek Him with their whole heart.”—Psalm 118, 2. 





Can the children of two first 
cousins marry in the Catholic 
Church? M. M., Me. 
readers, 
According to the Canon Law of nature of 
the Church a contemplated mar- answered here. 
riage of persons related within the to: 
third degree would be invalid. The 
degree of relationship is computed 





For the convenience of our 
questions 
interest to all, are 
Address inquiries 
Father Ralph Thomas, S. A., 
The Lamp, Peekskill, N. Y. 


or candle burning as a tangible ex 
pression of his faith. And through 
out the night, when all the faithful 
have left the church, they remain, 
as it were, in their place, symboliz 
ing their continued prayers. 


of a_ general 


* * * * 


May a girl marry the grandson 








as follows: Brother and sister are 
related in the first degree, because 
they are one degree removed from their parents 
cousins are related in the second degree, and second 
cousins in the third degree. 


First 


Thus the persons in ques- 
tion are related in the third degree, and such a mar 
riage would be forestalled by the impediment of con 
sanguinity. The reasons for forbidding such marriages 
are easy to see. The physical and mental good of the 
offspring demands it; close relations should not look 
forward to the possibility of marriage, since this could 
be an occasion of sin; it is for the welfare of society 
that the bonds of friendship should be extended to 
wider limits than that of the immediate family group. 
The Church grants dispensations for grave reasons ex- 
cept of course in the first degree, but cousin marriages 
should be discouraged. 
* * * + 
Did Voltaire die a Catholic? 
—A. McN., Newark 

Voltaire, the French writer and mocker of religion, 
shortly before his death asked for a priest and sought 
reconciliation with the Church. He left no written or 
formal retraction of his blasphemous attacks on Chris- 
tianity. God alone knows how sincerely he meant his 
final profession of faith. Humanly speaking it is diffi- 
cult to see how a man can change from a lifetime of 
unbelief to last-moment belief in Christ and His Church, 
but with God’s grace such a thing is possible. 

* * + * 

Are votive lights real sacramentals of the Church? 

—A. M., Ohio 


Yes. By the use of these lights which have been 


blessed we give external expression to our faith in 
Christ as the Light of the World. A person, unable to 
give himself continuously to prayer, may leave a lamp 


of her father’s half-sister? 
—M.M., Me 

in question are related in the third de 

second, and thus they would marry in 


The parties 
vree touching 
validly unless for a grave reason they received a dis- 
pensation from the local bishop. 

a a 

A person tries to observe the requirements for the 
Sabbatine Privilege accorded to those enrolled in the 
Scapular of Mount Carmel by following the first two 
conditions: that of wearing the scapular and observing 
chastity according to his state in life. He is unable to 
read the Little Office of the Blessed Virgin, so he ab 
stains from meat on Wednesdays and Saturdays, which 
is the other alternative. However, he often finds it dif 
ficult to abstain, especially on Saturdays. Is he there- 
fore excluded from the privilege? 


—V.C., Chicago, Ill. 


According to the pamphlet “Scapular Instructions,” 
issued by the Scapular Apostolate, 338 East 29th St., 
New York, N. Y., it is possible for such a person to be 
included in the Privilege. This pamphlet, an official 
guide on matters pertaining to the Carmelite scapular 
states: “The third condition of the Privilege may be 
commuted. All confessors have the faculty of com 
muting the abstinence on Wednesdays and Saturdays 
into any other pious work (although the commutations 
is usually to seven Paters, Aves and Glorias.) Carmel- 
ite priests and those who have received a special fac- 
ulty may commute the Little Office.” Accordingly, if 
the person enrolled finds it difficult to abstain, he should 
consult his confessor, who will commute the obligation 
of abstinence if he judges that the circumstances war- 
rant it. Further information about the Sabbatine Priv- 
ilege might be obtained from the Carmelite Fathers, at 
Saint Cyril’s Priory, 6428 S. Dante Avenue, Chicago. 
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XI. 


WHAT IS THE LITURGICAL 
LIFE? 


HE religious and ethical life- 

pattern demonstrated and in- 

culcated by our Lord Jesus 
Christ was known as “The Way” 
long before it was called “Christi- 
anity.” It was lived and taught by 
the Apostles as mankind’s most de- 
sirable way of life, reforming the 
soul in this world; conforming her 
to God’s plan for living and doing; 
forming within her a clear likeness 
of the divine pattern; eventually 
leading her to union with God in the 
world to come. This unitive Way 
leads to the Father, through the Son, 
by the aid of the Holy Ghost. Its 
end and goal is that perfect state of 
pure and permanent freedom and 
joy, found only in the immediate 
and continuing presence of the 
blessed afid adorable Trinity. Ador- 
ation is its constant mode of expres- 
sion; communion and union its pur- 
pose and reward. 

The faithful soul which persever- 
ingly treads the Divine Way to the 
end of her earthly span is the re- 
cipient of “everlasting salvation” ; 
that is: the unending ability to con- 
tinue and expand her life and activ- 
ity in unrestricted and clearly real- 
ized communion with God, and in 
that fully perfected and fully ex- 
pressed manner which her almighty 
Creator had originally willed her to 
enjoy. This is the enduring and 
perfected state of being which we 
call “heaven.” This is the unlimited 
perfection of life which mankind 
had stupidly surrendered in ex- 
change for the passing and imper- 
fect pleasures of sinful disobedience. 

Christianity is fully and perfectly 
God-centered. Its manifold expres- 
sions, in modes of worship and in 








The Eucharist: Our Life 


By Theodore C. P. Vermilye 


i 





What is the Mass? What other 
names has it? Why is the Buchar- 
ist a Sacrifice? Who is the Priest- 
Victim? Who shares His Priest- 
houd? What is the “Priesthood of 
the Laity”? These are serious and 
important questions, affecting the 
life of every Catholic. Most peo- 
ple, lacking leisure for study, are 
deprived of knowledge vital to an 
intelligent and active participation 
in the life of the Mystical Body of 
Christ. In this series of articles, 
of which this is the eleventh, a few 
of the answers are given in “cap- 
sule” form. The author will gladly 
supply reading lists to interested 
persons, and will be happy to dis- 
cuss related questions by letter. Ad- 
dress him in care of The Lamp, 
enclosing a three cent stamp for 
return. 











habits of thought and action, must 
be Deo-centric. Upon the Unitive 
Way, there is no place for manifes- 
tations of ego-centricity, for self- 
centered selfishness and _ greed. 
These lead only to disunion, confus- 
ion, frustration and collapse. This 
Way is the Road travelled by the 
Mystical Body of Christ, which of 
necessity must be as perfectly cen- 
tered upon the everlasting Father 
as was the eternal Son in His incar- 
nate pilgrimage. This Way is as 
exclusive as it is all-embracing; as 
selective as it is all-inclusive. 

Early Jewish and pagan converts 
to the Christian Way of Life were 
so truly “turned about” that they 
were fully Deo-centric in thought, 
word and deed; so perfectly “trans- 
formed” that they were divested of 
all ego-centricity. They were intent 
only upon following the divine path 
and pattern in all departments of 
their lives. To them the things of 
God and of the soul were as import- 
ant and absorbing on work-days as 
on Sundays. They drew no dis- 
tinction between individual and cor- 


porate morality. They knew that 
they must regulate their personal, 
domestic, social, political and busi- 
ness living by Christ-established 
standards alone, or abandon the pre- 
tense of being ‘“fellow-travelers” 
with Christ upon His way. They 
wholeheartedly “came in or stayed 
out”; were either for or against 
Christ and His life-pattern. They 
made no attempt to strike spiritual 
and material bargains with God. 
Primitive Catholics rightly un- 
derstood Catholicism as a free, hon- 
est, joyful, active life of love, lived 
in the serenity and security of inti- 
mate union with» Jesus Christ, 
Whose merciful charity had freed 
them from the spirit and habit of 
evil induced by sin; filled them with 
His spirit of love, peace, justice and 
power; fitted them for eternal and 
complete union with the Father. Un- 
like many modern Catholics, thev 
never misinterpreted the Faith in a 
negative manner; never defined and 
limited the Faith by a table of 
“don'ts.” They knew the Faith to 
be wholly positive; implemented it 
by a program of “doing.” To them 
it was no rigid system of taboo, mo- 
tivated by spiritual and material 
greed, overshadowed and contorted 
by servile fear of a harsh and iras- 
cible Divinity. They had learned 
and knew that “Caritas” (love 
and/or charity) is the keynote of 
Christianity, and that “Liturgia” 
(duty of divine service and adora- 
tion) is its characteristic employ- 
ment and manifestation. They knew 
that the divine “Way” of their di- 
vine Faith is one of action and 
achievement, growth and perfection, 
becoming and being; that its exer- 
cise and exemplification involve the 
employment of the faculties of the 
entire man: soul, mind and body, in 
logical and purposeful accomplish- 


Ne 
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ment, realization and fruition. They 
knew that the Catholic life is in- 
trinsically a life of active doing; 
that an integral and important part 
of this life of Catholic Action is the 
intelligent and constant employment 
of the inspired Liturgy of Holy 
Church. They realized that the Lit- 
urgy is the living and active imple- 
mentation of the Catholic’s duty of 
service, in his living of the Catholic 
life; that in its performance the 
members of the Mystical Body are 
unified with the Father, through the 
Son, by the aid of the Holy Ghost. 

The Liturgical Life is both cause 
and effect. It trains and develops 
logical, consistent and operative 
habits of Catholic thought and ac- 
tion. It supplies the logical and 
consistent method by which such 
habits may be applied and rendered 
fully operative, efficient -and effect- 
ive. It results from, and simultani- 
ously contributes to, a complete and 
active manifestation of Catholic be- 
ing and becoming in the unitive, per- 
fective existence and endeavor of 
the Catholic Church. While the 
Christian Wavy of Life has its cul- 
mination in the hereafter, it has its 
initiation and development here and 


While its full perfection of 
being lies in complete union with 


now. 


the Godhead in heaven, its growth 
and formation of becoming takes 
place on earth. While we may en- 
Seatific Vision 
only when we have passed through 
the Gates of Death and entered into 
Eternal Life, we may and do catch 


jov the bliss of the 


glimpses of that blessed sight in this 
our mortal life. Though we may be 

with the Father 
only when we have taken our places 


‘ 


perfectly united 
‘with angels and archangels and all 
hosts” before “the al- 
tar on high, in the sight of the Di- 
vine Majesty,’ we may be and are 


the heavenly 


close-knit with Jesus Christ in sac- 
rifice with Him 
that “pure, holy and spotless Vic- 
tim” Himself, and 
we “participate at this (our earth- 
lv) altar in the most tody 


when we co-offer 


which is when 
sacred 
and Blood” of our Savior and King, 
Who is also our Priest and Victim 

If we would 
sacred “Wavy,” we must be united 
with Him in the mystical and sacra- 
mental death and 
Japtism. If we 


enter into Christ’s 


resurrection of 
would gain the 
ability and energy to walk that Way 
with Him, we must utilize His 
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Strength, imparted to us in Hol) 
Communion. If we would prepare 
to participate in the sublime Liturgy 
of Heaven, we must habitually, in- 
telligently and actively participate 
in the Divine Liturgy of earth. If 
we would attain perfect union with 
God the Holy Trinity in eternity, 
we must begin, form, train and de- 
velop that union in time. If we 
would come eventually to the end- 
less and ageless glory and honor of 
the Father, we must be formed and 
perfected immediately “through, 
with Christ, “through 
Whom the Lord ever creates, sanc- 


and in” 


tifies, fills with life, blesses and be 
stows upon us all good things.” If 
we would attain perfect unity with 
the Father, it must be “in the unity 
of the Holy Ghost.” If we would 
be fitted for the heavenly life, we 
must live, as perfectly as possible, 
the earthly Catholic life. And to do 
so, we must engage as fully and 
fruitfully as possible in what a wise 
Pope has called “the 
primary and indispensable source of 
the true Christian Spirit,” that is, the 
Sacred Mysteries of the true, sacred 
In short, 
we must live the Liturgical Life. 


and saintly 


and indispensable Church. 








Each 


sermons. 
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ROVENCE, home of the an 

cient troubadours, is a land of 

radiant skies, of sun-drenched 
vineyards, of rich farms, of olive 
orchards, and fig trees. It is a land 
of rushing rivers and great moun- 
tains, of picturesque ruins and 
charming legends—it is, above all, 
a land of laughter-loving people 
whose dominant characteristics are 
kindness and light-hearted gavety. 
The Provencals are said to be born 
laughing. Singing and dancing are 
natural to them, and they find any 
excuse for a feast real exhilaration, 
for they are veritable troubadours 
in their effervescent joyvousness. 
Naturally to such a people Christ- 
mas is a jov of jovs. 

The Provencals will tell vou that 
they have a longer Christmas season 
than any other people, since their 
Christmas officially begins on De- 
cember 4, feast of St. Barbara, On 
that day “St. Barbara’s grain,” as 
it is called, is planted with the idea 
of foretelling future harvests. The 
women of the household fill plates 
with wheat or lentils and float them 
in water. When the grain is thor 
oughly soaked, it is placed in a sun 
ny window to germinate. If the 
growth is quick and healthy, the 
harvests of the coming vear will be 
abundant——if otherwise, the harvests 
will be poor. 

In addition to its presumed pow 
ers of divination, the grain, when 
well grown, becomes a highly prized 
1 the Christmas [ve 
supper table. That such planting of 
grain around the winter solstice 1s 


adornment t 


of pagan origin and that it antedates 
St. Barbara by many centuries 
would not bother the Provencal 
farmer, even if he knew it! The 
only record we have of any cere- 
mony at all like the planting of St. 
Barbara’s grain is in England, where 
in early times grain was exposed on 


Christmas in Provence 


By Mary Frances Kehoe 


Christmas Eve to the dew which fell 
in response to the Rorate Coeli 

In some lands the yule-log is im- 
portant, but not even in England 
where the log was universally rec- 
ognized—so to speak in 1577, does 
it occupy the place in people’s heart 
that it does in Provence. Here the 
bringing home of the yule-log is at- 
tended with great ceremony. The 
day appointed for this home-coming 
is a high holiday for the entire fam- 
ily, all of whom must go in proces- 
sion to see the tree cut down. 

The head of the family must give 
the first few strokes. The oldest 
son then finishes the cutting. Per 
fect silence is kept until the tree 
usually an olive or an almond tree— 
falls. Then there is a wild scramble 
on the part of the children who, 
singing and dancing like voung 
dryads, fall upon the tree with de- 
light. A gay procession is then 
formed and the log is carried down 
the mountain side and into the fam- 
ily courtyard where it is carefully 
deposited until such time as it can 
be carried into the house. 

The laving of the yule-log is 
eravely ceremonious and almost re 
ligious in tone. It takes place after 
the lighting of the candles on the 
creche, a glittering ceremony per 
formed by the children, who have 
gathered together the materials of 
which the creche is built—small 
trees, rocks, mosses, trailing vines, 
and holly branches whose bright red 
berries are called “the little apples 
of Saint John.” 

Traditionally only the oldest and 
voungest members of a family may 
handle the vule-log. The old man 
svmbolizes the vear that is dving 
while the child svmbolizes the vear 
about to be born. The two nominal 
bearers accompanied by the real 
bearers, go into the courtyard where 
the log is standing. The four to- 


gether carry it across the threshold 
and into the room where the table 
is laid for the “Great Supper” as it 
is called. 

Three times the log is carried 
around the lighted candles and the 
long supper table, after which it is 
reverently laid before the fire-place. 
Chen comes a solemn pause while 
the old man fills a bowl with wine. 
\ll present silently bow their heads 
as he pours the wine upon the log. 
He does this three times. At the 
third libation he says solemnly, “In 
the name of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” The 
family cross themselves. Then with 
all the power of his lungs, the old 
vrandfather cries out: 

Cacho fio, 
Routo— fio, 
ellegre! Alegre! 
Dieu nous alegre! 
Calendo ven! Tout ben ven! L’an 
que ven, 
Dieu nos fague la graci de veire pas 
mens ! 
E. se noun sian pas mai, wue non 
fuguen. 
Yule-log, 
Catch fire! 


Joy ! Joy 

God gives us jov! 

Christmas comes! All good comes! 

May God give us grace to see the 
coming vear, 

\nd if we are not more, may we not 
be less! 

Here the old man again makes the 
sign of the cross, as do all the as- 
sembly. Then a mighty shout of 
‘lov! Jov!” rises to the timbered 


ceiling while the bearers place the 
log upon the fire. As the log catches 
the flame every one shouts merrily, 
“Yule-log 
Catch Fire! 
Joy! 
Then the bowl from which the 
wine had been poured in honor of 


Joy” 
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the Holy Trinity is now refilled with 
wine. It is passed from the young- 
est to the oldest that all may drink 
to the new fire of the new year. 
The candles in this room are re- 
lighted evening during the 
Christmas season. The yule-log is 
re-kindled and here the family pray 


every 


ers are said before separating for 
the night. 

Following the lighting of the yule- 
log comes the “Great Supper” as it 
All members of the house- 
hold, servants, farm hands, not to 
the within the 
gates, are seated on terms of equal- 


is called. 


mention stranger 
itv with the master and mistress 
The meal being on a fast day, no 
meat, of course, may be eaten but 
its place is taken by fish, cooked in 
various ways, and by snails, consid- 
ered a rare delicacy by the Proven- 
cals. A portion of food called “the 
portion of the good God” is set aside 
for the poor. 

This supper is the peace meal of 
the year. All differences are made 
up, every slight is forgotten and 
peace kisses exchanged. Harmony 
fills the supper room. 

After supper the beautiful noels 
for which famous 


Provence is are 


sung. The Provencals are poets by 
nature so they sing of happenings 
which might have occurred at the 
Nativity. 
noel about the little blind girl who 


They especially love the 


begged to go to the stable with the 
shepherds that she might kiss the 
cheek of the little child whose face 
she could not see. And when she 
stooped to kiss the Babe, lo, she saw 
His “golden cheeks”! And another 
noel is sure to be sung—that which 
tells of the bereaved mother, who 
brought her childless cradle to 
Mary, whose child had to lie in a 


manger. By eleven o’clock supper 


is over and all are on their way to 
midnight Mass. 


Under the light of the stars it is 
not difficult to fancy themselves in 
Bethlehem. The sound of sheep 
bells, the sight of an occasional shep- 
herd outlined against the sky as he 
stands guard over his sheep on the 
mountain side, the sound of beauti- 
ful singing rising on every hand as 
fresh groups of worshippers come 
in from outlying districts—all this 
lends itself to a feeling of reverent 
awe. 


The church is ablaze with lights 
and is soon filled to capacity. At the 
Offertory occurs a ceremony never 
to be forgotten by anyone who has 
a liv 
ing representation of the Adoration 
of the Shepherds. Coming up the 
nave of the great church is a strik- 


once been privileged to see it 


ing procession headed by four mu- 
sicians playing on cymbals and tam- 
bourines. 


First, walking two by two, come 
ten shepherds dressed in their ev- 
eryday, weather-stained cloaks and 
carrying their old hats under their 
arms, 
staff, in the other a lighted candle. 
The first two shepherds, staffless 
and candleless, carry baskets, 
filled with Provencal 
fruits, the other containing a pair of 
which beautiful 
bright eyes in wonder on the scene 
about them. After the ten shepherds 
the principal 
snow-white lamb. The little crea- 
ture is carried in a tiny, two-wheeled 
Both 
the ewe and her lamb are scrubbed 


In one hand they grasp a 


two 
one luscious 


doves turn their 


comes offering — a 


cart drawn by a mother ewe. 


to a dazzling whiteness while gar- 
lands of roses and other flowers dec- 
orate both them and the triumphal 
car. 
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Back of the cart comes a long 
line of devout country folk bearing 
lighted candles and all looking very 
joyful at the privilege of walking in 
the procession of the offered lamb 
When the first two shepherds reach 
the foot of the altar, they separate 
and allow the triumphal car to come 
between them while the other shep 
herds stand in a semi-circle behind 
them. The officiating priest receives 
the offerings and places them upon 
the altar. He then gives the tw 
shepherds the paten to kiss as a sign 
that their offering has been accepted 
Hereupon the music starts up again, 
the procession re-forms and goes 
back down the aisle and out the cen 
tral door into the night, the empty 
cart with them. An audible sigh of 
delight follows this lovely ceremony. 


The Mass then continues as in 
other countries, but at the Commun 
ion another lovely thing occurs. The 


women communicate at this mid 
night Mass, while the men com 
municate at a later one. At the 


Domine non sum dignus every wo- 
man present, with one upward sweep 
of her arms, covers her head with a 
long veil of white gauze, which en 
velopes her entire person. It is as 
if a delicate white mist had sudden- 
ly descended upon the worshippers. 
As the women slowly walk to and 
from the altar rail the effect is in- 
describably lovely. Their clasped 
eyes beneath 
the misty veil which shuts them in 
from outward distractions are all en- 
chanting evidences of Catholic de 
votion. 


hands and downcast 


At last slowly, and “fading 
from sight a little at a time, softly 
as dream-visions of things beautiful 
the fades into 
darkness, the crowd disappears, and 
the midnight Mass is until 
Christmas comes again to Provence. 


fade away” church 


over 
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RED’S rocker, the one with the 

cowhide bottom, made by his 

grandfather long years ago, 
stood empty in a corner of the kit- 
chen. Every now and then Emmy 
glanced at it worriedly; it wasn’t 
like Fred to be spending so much 
time out in the yard at this time of 
day; towards noon he always sat 
there, talking, as she went about the 
preparations for dinner. At first. it 
had bothered her a bit when he took 
to sitting in the kitchen while she 
worked; for so many years she had 
been accustomed to being by her- 
self; he in the fields, she in the 
house. But now that she had become 
accustomed to his presence it seemed 
strange not to have him there. 

“Emmy!” That was Fred’s voice. 

Quickly she crossed the kitchen to 
the back porch. “All right, Fred, 
here | am. What is it?” 

He was standing in the path, his 
face turned expectantly. “Emmy, 
the peach trees are beginning to 
bloom. I was down in the orchard 
and the trees are blooming!” 

“So they are,” she conceded soft- 
ly, her glance going beyond him to 
where the first pink fuzz was show- 
ing sporadically. Blind, yet he saw 
everything... “They’ll be thick as 
pink popcorn by next week,” she 
concluded, adding, “Aren’t you 
tired of walking about? I’ve made 
a cup of tea for us.” 

“T enjoyed the walk,” he re- 
marked, coming up the steps with 
surprising firmness. 

Leaning over, Emmy _ pushed 

back from his face the heavy shock 
of white hair which the wind had 
whipped forward. 
“It’s getting warmer every day,” 
she said, “but the wind still has a 
chill in it. The hot tea will do you 
good.” 

Making his way across the kit- 
chen, the man sank into the chair, 
stretching his long legs out before 


The Well 


him. “The feed came while I was 
at the barn. Bert says we have two 
new calves, one of them a heifer.” 

Having poured the tea, Emmy 
brought it to him; pulling out a 
chair, she sat down at the table with 
her own cup. “All the signs point 
to a good year,” she remarked. 

The man nodded. “Bert’s the one 
who can make the most of it. If 
Allan decides to come back to the 
farm this year, it’ll be a good thing. 
We can use him.” 

The woman held her breath, wait- 
ing. If he mentioned Robert— 
sudden tears blinded her eyes; she 
swallowed hastily, concentrating on 
the tea. 

“Bad luck that I had to get pneu- 
monia this winter,” Fred grumbled. 
“That put too much on you and 
3ert. But I’m strong enough now 
to take over the feeding of the hens 
in a few days.” 

She did not argue the point; he 
was better contented working, the 
care of the flock was a responsibility 
and he did it well. They’d have to 
watch him a while though; those 
spells of weakness were apt to come 
on him for weeks yet; he never told 
them when he was feeling badly. 
They'd have to be careful . . . care- 
ful... . Oh, dear Lord, how could 
she tell him about Robert? 

“That was good.” Fred handed 
back the cup. “I think I'll go in my 
room and listen to the market re- 
ports.” 

She stood, watching him go, 
wincing wordlessly as his hand 
knocked the table in passing. He 
hadn’t asked about the mail . . .usu- 
ally, he had inquired about it before 
now. 

Goaded by her nervousness, she 
called after him: “We didn’t have 
any mail this morning, Fred.” 

“No. . .” He hesitated briefly, 
then went on out of the room. 

Emmy put the cups in the sink. 


By Margaret Pippin 


Getting out the corn meal she began 
to make up the bread, her lips puck- 
ered thoughtfully They'd have to 
tell him soon, but not now — not 
while he was so thin and frail, worn 
by the long sickness of the winter. 
The shock of it might be too much 
now; tears pressed at her eyelids, 
went spilling over and down her 
cheeks. Taking a corner of her 
apron, Emmy brushed them away. 

After lunch, Mark Hannegan 
from over at Green Hill came by to 
take Fred for a little drive. 

“I’m going down to the stock- 
yards,” he said. “I thought Fred 
could sit in the car; that wouldn’t 
tire him much.” 

Fred was eager to go; Emmy in- 
sisted that he wear a sweater, des- 
pite the mildness of the day. She 
was standing at the gate, watching 
them depart, when Bert came driv- 
ing up from the barnyard. Check- 
ing the horses, he looked at his 
mother. 

“I thought Pop seemed in good 
spirits today,” he remarked. 

“Yes, I think his strength is com- 
ing back,” she answered. 

Bert hesitated. “‘Mom—when are 
you going to tell him—about Rob- 
ert, I mean. He’s got to know some 
time. What if someone else should 
mention it today—when he’s down 
at the stockyards ?” 

“I can’t tell him yet,” she an- 
swered stubbornly, gripping the 
gate. “He’s still weak—No one will 
mention it to him. Mark will see to 
that, he know’s we're protecting 
Fred.” 

After a moment, Bert moved on; 
his mother stood there until both the 
car and the slower moving wagon 
had disappeared, leaving the road 
empty. Then she went back to the 
house. Entering the kitchen, she 
went to the rocker, straightened it 
before beginning on the dishes. She 
wished she need never tell Fred 
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about their son. He had lost so 
much in the past two years; he who 
had been so strong and able, strid- 
ing about the farm, now doomed to 
this sightless groping. . . 

The next morning dawned gray 
and dreary; rain had fallen in the 
night, still lingered in the low-hang- 
ing clouds. Bert and the two help- 
ers worked inside the great barn; 
Fred took his customary seat in the 
chair by the kitchen window. 

“You can snap the beans for me,” 
said Emmy, putting the pan in his 
lap. ‘Lew Hannegan brought in a 
truck-load of vegetables from Flor- 
ida last night; his mother sent us a 
mess of beans and one of squash.” 

Fred chuckled, his thin white 
fingers going to work immediately. 
“T'll have these snapped in record 
time. Emmy, you might bring the 
radio in here; I think it’s about time 
for the news.” He added: “I’m sure 
glad that Bert got the radio fixed; I 
missed it last week.” 
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The woman's heart thudded ‘madly in her breast. “About Robert? What— 


about Robert—” she whispered. 


There hadn’t been anything the 
matter with the radio—they’d loos- 
ened the tubes so that it wouldn’t 
work for fear one of the commen- 
tators might mention about Robert. 
They’d built a strong, safe wall 
about Fred—only one of these days, 
soon, they would have to destroy it. 
Without comment, Emmy went 
about attaching the radio for him. 
When the news came on she trem- 
bled slightly; suppose someone 
might mention that plane crash. It 
wasn't likely, that was an old inci- 
dent to the world now, ten days 
past—but stl 

She looked across the room at her 
husband. The trip to the stock- 
vards had taxed his strength; last 
night he hadn’t slept well, today he 
looked tired and drawn. 

“T believe I'll open a jar of black- 
berries—wouldn’t you like a black- 
berry cobbler?” she asked, anxious 
to please him. 

“Like you make it, I sure would,” 


he answered. Suddenly cocking his 
head: “I thought I heard the post- 
man.” Reaching over, he cut off 
the radio. 

Emmy froze in her tracks. “I 
don’t think so,” she said cautiously. 

3ut I'll go see...” 

Slowly she moved down the hall 
to the front door. The red flag was 
up on the rural box, so it had been 
the postman. Going down the damp 
walk to the gate, she drew out the 
mail. A card from Allan’s wife: 
Allan had been sick with a bad cold, 
but he was able to be back at work. 
They were all coming down for a 
few days next month. Two circu- 
lars—that was all. Emmy wished 
setsy had written, Fred enjoyed her 
letters so much. 

Returning to the kitchen, she 
read the card to Fred. “That's all 
except for a couple of advertise- 
ments,” she concluded. 

He was through with the beans; 
he sat silently, hands folded. “Em- 
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my,” he said softly, “while you’re 
making up the pie, tell me about 
Robert.” 

The woman’s heart thudded mad- 
“About Robert? 
Robert—” 


ly in her breast. 
\Vhat—about 
pered. 

The eyes he turned in her direc- 
tion almost seemed to see again, they 
were so bright, so expectant. “About 
he was killed. returned 
Fred slowly. 

She stumbled toward the chair; 
kneeling down beside him, she put 
her graying head upon his lap. “Oh, 
Fred—how did you know!” she 
cried, weeping. want to 


she whis- 


how 





“T didn’t 
tell you yet—I couldn’t!” 

The hand with which he stroked 
her head was gentle. “I know,” he 
“But that the 
We've been through so 
much together, you and I—it wasn’t 
right that we should carry this, each 
alone. 


sighed. isn't way, 


Emmy. 


A burden shared is never as 
heavy, and this is one I must share, 
Emmy. . .” 
“But 
manded. ‘How did you know?” 
He replied: “No one told me in 


who told you?” she de- 
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words. But we haven’t heard from 
Robert in so long, it wasn’t like him 
not to write at least once a week. 
And the night that news reporter 
started to tell about a plane crash, I 
knew the radio didn’t break down; 
Bert pulled out the switch. And the 
day the phone call came, I was in 
the next room. .. I heard vour voice 
when you answered, and I knew it 
And in the nights, I 
heard you crying. Emmy—Emmy, 
tell me about it.” 

She clung to him, the words pour- 
ing out. “It Alaska, 
Fred, and Robert was trying to fly 


was bad news. 


was up in 


some drug into an isolated place 
He 
volunteered for it, even though fly- 
ing conditions were bad. He didn’t 
they found the plane three 
The choking 


sobs, long bottled up were free now ; 


where there was an epidemic. 


make it 
davs later.” great, 
she clung to the man and he com- 
forted her. 

“He was a good boy,” said Fred 
at last and his own cheeks were wet. 
“He’d have wanted to die that way, 
trving to do something worthwhile 
for other people.” 
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“I’m so glad know,” she 
whispered, pressing his hands close 
against her face. “It’s such a re- 
|) Sa 


Leaning over, he kissed the top 


you 


of her head where the gray hairs 
“Ves,” he said 
“It’s better this way, Em- 
my, sharing 


covered the brown. 
gently 
sharing the sorrows as 
well as the joys, that’s the way our 
life together was meant to be. You 
mustn’t think, Emmy, that our shar- 
ing is over just because I’m not as 
strong as I was once, nor because I 
can no longer see. Robert is dead, 
but you and I remember the good 
little lad he was, the fine man he 
became .. . those are the things we 
can still talk of together.” 

She nodded, holding him close. “I 
know—I know—Fred. I’m grateful 
for the strength we gain, each from 
the other. I wasn’t happy behind 
that wall of silence, I’m glad it’s 
down, that we can weep together.” 


Getting up, she kissed his cheek. 
“I'll make a cup of tea now and 
we'll talk, like we used to—with 


nothing hidden or unsaid between 
” 


us 
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Blessed Peter, the 
Comt-maker 


By Peter F. Anson, 7. 


EVEN hundred years ago a 
country lad found himself ap- 
prenticed to a maker of combs 
in the city of Siena. He went on 
making combs for the rest of his 
long life. Except for a few stories 
about him which have been handed 
down through the ages, we know 
very little about his uneventful ca- 
reer. He was beatified by Pius 
VII in 1802, and the Franciscan 
Order keeps his feast on December 
10th. His Christian name was Pie- 
tro, usually abbreviated to Piero. 
His surname has long since been 
lost beneath his trade. For he is 
invariably known as Pietro Petti- 
naio, which means Peter the Comb- 
maker. We do not know when he 
was born, but he died in 1289. 
Peter was the son of poor par- 
ents who dwelt in a little village 
hidden away among the vine-clad 
hills of Chianti, about twelve miles 
north of Siena. One wonders what 
must have been his first impressions 
of this Tuscan city set on its triune 
hill, caught about by green vineyards 
and girded by the silver and gold of 
olive groves and corn fields. Siena 
in its outward appearance has 
changed very little. The narrow 
winding streets are still lined with 
palaces and tall houses, with many a 
church set between them. It has 
always been a city of violent ex- 
tremes. In summer the fierce heat 
beats down on the clay soil. In mid- 
winter it can be one of the coldest 
spots in Italy. The winds drive 
against its bastions, through the 
streets, and across the broad piazzas. 
During the whole of the thirteenth 
century the Sienese were nearly al- 
ways at war with neighboring 
states; if not, they were fighting 
amongst themselves, nobles against 
citizens. Siena bred both sinners 
and saints. The lives of the rich 


0. S. G.. 


nobles were an alternation of reck- 
less luxury with sudden bursts of 
intense piety. For instance, on the 
eve of the Battle of Montaperto, 
when the city feared it would be laid 
waste if the Florentines were vic- 
torious, vast crowds made their way 
to the cathedral, headed by the civic 
authorities, barefooted and_ bare- 
headed, and wearing only their 
shirts, to pray to Our Lady to de- 
fend Siena. Most of the people 
confessed their sins and received 
Holy Communion. As an old chron- 
icle tells us: ““He who was the most 
injured sought out his enemy to 
make with him perfect and good ac- 
cord.” Such was the troubled back- 
ground against which Peter lived, 
worked and prayed and made combs 
for the women of Siena. 


He witnessed the arrival of the 
Franciscan and Dominican Friars. 
He watched the great cathedral be- 
ing built, with all its many-colored 
marbles. Around him were the 
noblemen with their ladies and cour- 
tiers, the wealthy bankers, many a 
famous painter, and always the poor 
and the suffering. 

Here are a few of the stories 
about him which have been recorded. 
Peter, unlike most Italian shopkeep- 
ers, never bothered to bargain about 
the price of his combs. He named 
a fair sum, and left it to customers 
to buy or not as they wished. They 
were often amused because he would 
point out any tiny flaw in these 
goods. Moreover he never regaled 
folk with scandal. He kept silence 
and only spoke when there was need 
to do so. Yet he once told a friend 
that it took him fourteen years be- 
fore he learned to bridle his tongue 
and to check his natural ambition to 
make money by his trade. 


He observed the Rule of the 


Third Order — much stricter in 
those days than it is now — with 
great fidelity. He avoided any part 
in the internal strife of the city. He 
practised austerity in every detail of 
his life. As soon as he could afford 
to set up a home of his own, he mar 
ried. No longer could he give up 
so much time to spiritual exercises 
and acts of penance. He realized 
that now that the best he could do 
was to profit by the toils, worries 
and humiliations that came to him. 
But his married life did not last 
long. His wife died, and Peter was 
free again to carry on his work and 
to spend as much of his leisure in 
praver and penance as he chose to 
do. 


It was only later on that he de- 


cided to be clothed in the habit of 
St. Francis. He began to frequent 
the churches served by the Friars 
Minor, not only S. Francesco, with- 
in the walls of the city, but also the 
little chapel in the suburbs, sancti- 
fied by the presence of St. Francis 
himself. There was no nothing to 
stop Peter from becoming a Friar, 
but he was too humble to suggest it. 
He felt it was his vocation to go on 
making combs, and to keep back just 
sufficient money to provide for his 
daily needs. What was left over 
was given to the poor. When not 
working in his shop he loved to min- 
ister to the sick in the hospital of S. 
Maria della Scala, facing the cathe- 
dral. Two centuries later St. Cath- 
erine of Siena helped to care for the 
plague-stricken in this same hos- 
pital. 


Except for his grey habit and 
knotted cord, which was worn in 
public by all tertiaries in the mid- 
dle ages, Peter’s outward life dif- 
fered very little from that of any 
other Italian shopkeeper at that date. 
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ertheless his fame spread abroad 

his generosity talked about. On 
e occasion, in recognition of this, 

magistrates offered to exempt 
m from paying certain taxes so 
that he could have more money for 
his charities. Peter merely replied 
that this would be contrary to com- 
mon justice and order. It was his 
duty, so he explained, to contribute 
to the State like any other citizen. 
his incident sums up Peter’s char- 
acter — his determination to hide 
his spiritual life. It may have been 
just because he wanted to hide him- 
self from the world that, in the end, 
he asked if he could go and live with 
the Friars. 

He did not propose to join the 
First Order — this would have been 
far too presumptuous. The Friars, 
who must have known his holiness 
already, willingly granted permis- 
sion for him to occupy a cell next 
to their infirmary. He still went on 
making combs during the day, but 
he could now give away all the prof- 
its to the poor and the needy. Some- 
times, by way of a holiday, he shut 
up his shop, and went off on pilgrim- 
age to some famous shrine, usually 
making his way by foot across Tus- 
cany so as to be at Assisi to gain 
the Portiuncula Indulgence on Aug- 
ust 2nd. Then he would strike north 
up the valley of the Tiber in order 
to climb Mont Alverna to keep the 
feast of the Stigmata of St. Fran- 
cis on September 17th. 
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Prayer changes things. 


Prayer changes things. 


care; 
Prayer changes things. 





Prayer Changes Things 


Prayer is the mightiest weapon we can find; 
Prayer makes us patient, understanding, kind, 
Helps us to right decisions, clears the mind; 





Sense of God’s nearness stirs us when we pray, 
Prayer strengthens us for duty day by day, 
Transforms our lives; sheds light upon our way; 


No joy or blessing can with this compare, 
The power God gives to pour our souls in prayer; 
Pray, burdened one bowed down with grief and 


—Julia W. Wolfe. 

















Like many another would-be soli 
tary, Peter was not permitted to re- 
main alone either in his cell or his 
shop. Persons of every class, and 
from many parts of Italy, came to 
ask his advice and prayers. Even 
bishops, priests and friars consulted 
this simple workman on difficult 
problems. He discovered, doubtless 
to his alarm, that he could work 
miracles. To nearly all those who 
came to him, was given the same ad- 
vice — pray more and pray with 
greater fervor. Many of his say- 
ings have been handed down to us, 


but this conveys the character of 
Peter the comb-maker better than all 
of them. When somebody once 
praised him, he replied: “You are 
only exposing some poor dust to the 
wind,” meaning that the speaker 
was merely wasting his breath blow- 
ing upon what was merely dust. 
Brother Peter died on December 
4th, 1289, and was laid to rest in 
the church of S. Francesco, where 
his tomb is still visited by pilgrims. 
Like St. Anthony of Padua, he is 
often invoked as the restorer of 


things that are lost 











Do You Know Saint Francis? 


The Little Poor Man of Assisi has a message for everyone in the world today. His times 
were not unlike our own. His example has made it easier for millions of souls to follow Christ. 
Those who want to know more about Saint Francis should read: 


Tale of « Troubadour 


A popular sketch of a beloved saint by Father Samuel Cummings, S. A. 





Price: TEN CENTS 





Order your copy today from THE GRAYMOOR PRESS, Peekskill, New York 
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eonle Don't Change 


By Lilliace M. Mitchell 


OCTOR BELL walked heav- 
ily down the corridor to his 
He felt that a tight 
cobweb of sturdy, of delicate silk 
encased him. Timothy to be a 
priest—! Timothy, his own son, 
the little boy he had danced on an 
outstretched foot singing loudly, 
“Ride a horse to Banbury 
Cross.” 

Timothy had been a quiet little 
lad, solemn and serious even in those 
now far-off days. 


office. 


cock 


He remembered 
now that Timothy had asked him, 
“Whereis this Banbury Cross, Fa- 
ther? Is it far from here?” 

He remembered now that he had 
laughed at the question then. But 
the thoughtful little Timothy had 
not laughed. He had stared un- 
winkingly at his father with round 
brown eyes. “Why do you laugh, 
Father? Is life so funny ?” 

Oh, Doctor Bell could remember 
so many, many little things like that 
said by the growing boy. Doctor 
Bell had liked to tell these bright 
saying at the club where he dropped 
in of an afternoon after people had, 
as he said, “shut their mouths and 
gone home.” Doctor Bell was a 
dentist. It was not a funny busi- 
ness, he had often told himself. If 
he had not had a high sense of hu- 
mor and a positive gift of being able 
to hold his breath for four minutes 
at a time he could not have stood the 
work. Yet, all in all, it was as good 
a job as any and he had built up a 
handsome practice which he had al- 
ways planned to share with Timothy 
at some not-too-future day. 

All these thoughts now tumbled 
through his mind he walked 
heavily down the corridor to that 
suite of his which Timothy seemed 
reluctant to share. Doctor Bell 
stopped suddenly. From the suite 
across the hall came gay radio mu- 


as 


sic and the sharp sound of tap- 
dancing. Doctor Bell paused a mo- 
ment, crossed the hall and opened 
the door of his old college chum, 
Doctor Ashton. 

As the door opened, the dancing 
stopped, the music was shut off 
with a quick click and three young 
people stared at him inquiringly. 

“Oh, it’s just vou, Doc,” said Isa- 
bel Ashton in relief. 
was still upraised in the routine of 
the tap-dance she had been doing. 
Holding her hand lightly was a 


One slim foot 


slender, smooth-faced vouth whom 
she introduced now. “This is Razor 
Carnes, Doc. Dad’s out on a call. 
Shall I tell him you came to see him 
when he comes in?” 

The words were polite enough but 
Doctor Bell felt that he was being 
hustled out as swiftly as compatible 
with decency. 

“No, no,” he hurried to tell her. 
“T just stopped in to say hello to 
him.” “How’s tricks, Bill?” The 
last was directed at the young doc- 
tor slumped in the chair before the 
desk, young Doctor Ashton, son of 
“old Doc.” 

“Rotten,” replied Doctor Bill 
Ashton moodily. “Cooped up all 
day here like a rooster sent on the 
train to market. Bah—this is ter- 
rible—cooped up, mind you, indoors 
when I could be out boating or rid- 
ing horseback or motoring out along 
the lake shore—I’ll die if this keeps 
up. I'd rather go out on calls but 
Dad won’t have it-—” he switched 
on the radio again. He twirled the 
dial rapidly. “All that ancient swing 
music,” he grumbled. “Why in heck 
don’t they think up something new? 
Swing music—here’s something bet- 
ter, Sis. Kick it in, Razor!” 

“But, why—er—Razor ?” 
Doctor Bell timidly. 

“Because the poor dear doesn’t 


asked 


need one,” bubbled Isabel merrily. 

Then she and the smooth-faced 
Razor fell into routine steps again, 
tapping, tapping, tapping— 

Doctor Bell withdrew and crossed 
the hal] to his own office. His 
brows were drawn together. The 
transom leading into the corridor 

First Doctor Bell 
the little electric fan 
high in the corner of his reception 
room. Then he opened the win- 
dows. Even yet there was hardly a 
current of air moving. He opened 
the transom leading to the corridor. 
Instantly the sharp tap-tap-tap, 
stamp from across the hall came in 
clearly. Doctor Bell shook his head. 

Timothy came in quietly while 
Doctor Bell was treating his third 
patient of the day. 

“Well, Lad?” asked his father 
gently. “You’ve come, maybe, to 
tell me you’ve—er—changed your 
mind ?” 

Timothy’s fine brown eyes were 
veiled by the heavy eyelids, the dark 
lashes making an arc on his sun- 
tanned cheeks. “No, Dad. Not 
that. I thought maybe we could go 
out to luncheon together? I’ll wait 
while you finish.” 

“Come back in an hour and a 
half, Lad. I’ve appointments all 
morning. You go on outside in the 
sunshine. Here are the keys to the 
car if you want to—to drive along 
the lake shore?” he suggested, 
thinking of young Doctor Bill across 
the hall. 

“T’ll take care of the phone,” said 
Timothy briefly. “Miss Carter isn’t 
down today ?” 

“She had to go to the laboratory 
for me—emergency supplies,” said 
Doctor Bell. 

Timothy sat down at the desk. He 
took several calls, studied the ap- 
pointment book, asked his father 


was closed. 


switched on 
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about various patients who tele- 
phoned to have time reserved. Doc- 
tor Bell sighed. How delightful it 
would be to have Timothy with him 
always! The patient in the chair 
now gave a sharp exclamation. 

“For heaven’s sake, Doc—what 
have you got on this floor, anyhow? 
A dancing school? Or is it a rivet- 
ing machine gone crazy ?” 

“T’ll close the transom,” said Tim- 
othy gravely. 

The attendant returned, glanced 
at the book and asked quickly, “I'll 











order luncheon sent up for you, 
Doctor? There’ll be no free time 
except twenty minutes at one o’- 
clock.” 

“Send up luncheon for two of 
us,” ordered the doctor. “And you 
may go out while my son and I have 
our luncheon here, Miss Carter.” 

“Yes, sir,” she beamed. She had 
feared her luncheon time would be 
missed, 

“TI thought I’d come down and 
talk it over with you, Dad,” said 
Timothy without preamble. That 


As the door opened, the dancing stoppe 
quick click and three young people stare 
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d, the music was shut off with a 


ed at him inquiringly. 
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was so like the bov! Always right 
to the point with no beating about 
the bush. “I could go on and take 
the dental course as vou wish. I— 
to be frank, I even thought of doing 
it to—er—to put off the moment of 
telling vou my _ wishes. But it 
wouldn't be right for me to do that. 
I don’t want to be a dentist. I want 
to be a priest. I've known it for 
months but it seemed difficult to tell 
you ‘i 

“T had hoped so much you would 
ro through the course and come 
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right in here with me. Doctor Ains- 
worth suggested teaming up with 
me but I told him I was waiting for 
you,” said Doctor Bell slowly. 

“Yes,” replied Timothy gravely, 
“and some years ago you hoped that 
I’d marry Isabel, too.” 

The shot hit its mark. It was 
true. Had not both Doctor Bell and 
Doctor Ashton talked it over when 
all the children were quite small? 
What could be nicer and neater, they 
had asked each other with enthusi- 
asm. Yet the memory this morning 
of Isabel hustling him out of the 
office, the picture of her holding 
hands with the slender tap-dancer, 
stamping her feet like an actress in 
a professional man’s office—it all 
rankled with Doctor Bell. No, he 
would not want Timothy to marry 
Isabel—now! Not at all. 

“What I mean is this, Dad,” said 
Timothy slowly. “It is hard to ar- 
range other people's lives. That is, 
it isn’t hard to arrange the lives but 
to make sure that the arrangement 
will be for the best in the long run— 
that is hard, indeed. What seems 
good at this moment may seem not 
good at all next month. Like mar- 
rying Isabel, for instance. You see, 
I’m no tap-dancer.” 

“Thank heaven,” said Doctor 
Bell 

“Maybe and maybe not,” said 
Timothy. “The thing is, I don’t 
care to spend time that way. I don’t 
say it’s wrong to do so. For some 
people it is probably quite right. But 
I have other plans for my time. I 
am so sure of myself, you see. I 
have thought of it so much. And 
after all, it’s my life. It’s like a 
piece of money. It’s mine and I 
feel I must spend it as I choose. If 
T spend it as vou choose, I’d always 
be pulling against the barriers set 
up. You see that?” 

“Of course, I see it. I don’t want 
to lose vou—lose my only son, don’t 
vou see that?” exploded Doctor 
Bell. 

“And yet another only Son was 
given,” said Timothy softly. 

Doctor Bell looked at his son curi- 
ously. “Yes,” he agreed presently. 
“But that—that is all so—so far 


back. It is like a story in a way—” 

“But it wasn’t a story to the peo- 
ple involved. Think of Mary fol- 
lowing the crowd—that couldn't 
have been easy. Not as easy as—” 

There was no time for further 
talk. A patient entered the recep- 
tion room. Almost automatically 





At the End of the Day 


If, at the end of each long day 

We strict communion with ourselves 
would hold 

I wonder what each one would find, 

How much of dross, how much of gold? 


Do we in passing, give forth cheer 
Or chill by our demeanor drear, 
Outpourings of a sorrowing heart 
By life and fate bereft and scarred? 


Do we hold out a helping hand, 
Give of our portion what we can, 
Or do we blindly go our way 
Leaving good deeds for another day? 


Could we but know the hope that springs, 
Joy that a fervent handclasp brings, 
Just from a kindly word or smile 

Which we can give, nor miss the while. 


So, at the end of each long day 

May we be able just to say, 

“Lord, we have helped some soul today 
Nearer its goal, we humbly pray.” 


—Suzanne Coryl 





the doctor rose to his feet. So it 
had always been in his life. When 
a patient entered that reception 
room, Doctor Bell gave him immedi- 
ate attention. Life in the world was 
demanding, imperative. Doctor Bell 
had always prided himself upon the 
fact that he kept close to his chil- 
dren, shared their joys and sorrows 
with them, gave them every possible 
jov he could think of. Yet this one 
thought that evidently had lain close 
to Timothy’s heart had been un- 
known to the father. It was strange, 


thought the dentist as he bent over 
the patient. 

“Good-bye, Dad. Maybe I’ll stop 
around for you at five or so?” 

“Yes, at five, son.” 

It was just past four o’clock when 
the reception room door opened 
Doctor Bell with his tiny round 
mirror in his hand looked out to see 
who the newcomer might be. No 
patient was due at this time. The 
patient in the chair would require 
a half hour or more. The question 
on the doctor’s face turned to a lov- 
able smile as he saw Doctor Ashton 
in the reception room. 

“Hi, Doc,” greeted Ashton heav- 
ily. “I'll just hang around a bit.” 

“Do that, Doc. Tl not be busy 
long,’ answered Doctor Bell. 

Sometimes Doctor Ashton did 
drop in for a chat. Usually, how- 
ever, he merely stopped at the door, 
stood in the opening long enough to 
say, “Going over to the club, Doc?” 
and then went out softly. Something 
must be awry today, Doctor Bell de- 
cided. Awry? Indeed, it seemed 
that the whole world was awry. He 
worked for fifteen minutes on the 
patient and then dismissed him for 
that day. 

“What’s on your mind, Doc?” 
asked Doctor Bell as he wiped his 
square hands on the towel. 


“Everything,” said Ashton brief- 
lv. “I lost Murdough today.” 


Murdough was the wealthiest pa- 
tient that Ashton had. Years be- 
fore, other doctors had given him 
up. Murdough was, everyone a- 
greed, as good as a dead man. Ev- 
erything in the human body seemed 
to be wrong with him. Murdough 
had been born wealthy. Hired 
nurses anxious to please the grow- 
ing lad had winked at the prescribed 
diet he did not enjoy. Murdough 
had always had his own way and it 
had not been a good way. He had 
burned the candle at both ends and 
well along towards the center of it, 
too. It was not strange, therefore, 
that at forty Murdough found him- 
self with a bad heart, a bad liver, 
high blood pressure and a state bor- 


















er ng on diabetes, if not actually 
ent. Nor was he a tractable pa- 
\p He refused to go toa hospi- 
He appeared to think that there 
Death lurked waiting to clutch him 
with bony hands and he was horror 
; ricken at the thought of death. 
4 \fter other doctors gave him up, 
nt \shton took the case reluctantly. 
" \lurdough was well known. To let 
e m die would be considered had 
usiness amongst people who might 
‘ he patients. Ashton had taken the 
case at a flat rate of ten dollars a 
‘ visit: the visits alternating, one dav 
t Murdough’s home, one day at the 
fee. Murdough had been a real 
gift to the Ashton family 
“What happened?” asked Bell 
y quietly 
“It was Murdough’s dav to come 
to the office. Y’see, I had to have 
him come one dav out of two to get 
him out of the house. If he staved 
, home brooding constantly over him 
self, no one could keep him well 
Podav he got down before I came in 
| from my calls. Bill knows him,” 


he said bitterh “Knows him well 
But Bill just slouched in his chair 
hefore the desk and kept that dog 
goned radio going at top-tilt. And 
Isabel 
kept on tap-dancing 
in a physician's office! Murdough 
was awake all night with neuralgia. 
He’s had a lump on his temple as 


vou’d not believe it! Isabel 


Tap-dancing 


big as a small egg for three weeks. 
Well, I opened the door to meet 
Murdough coming out. Bill was 
telling him not to brood over him- 
New theory stuf 
but it won’t work on Murdough. 1 
I could tell you every 
thought he carries under that grey 
hair of his. Well, Murdough quit 
me cold. Said he'd rather die in 
quietness and peace than to have his 


self all the time 


know him. 





head hammered on with tap-dane 
ing.’ 

“That’s bad,” said Bell. There 
Was so little to sav to comfort Ash- 
ton. 

“You can't change people. Isabel 
has always been a handful and al- 
ways will be. I thought now that 
she had been through college maybe 
she would quiet down, get a little 
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OUR GRAYMOOR CATHOLIC ART CALENDAR has 
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color reproduction of a very beautiful painting of “The 
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COMMEMORATION OF SAINTS. Each day is dedicated to 


the memory of some popular saint. Over sixty pictures. 


CHURCH LAWS and interesting CATHOLIC INFORMA- 
TION on inside of back page. 


Price: 30 Cents Each — Four for One Dollar 
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——Reek Nea 


sense in her head, a sense of fitness 
of things at least. But she won't 
change. She'll go her own way to 
the end of time. And Bill’s the 
same. Bill always was loud with his 
mouth. His pal next door always 
said that Bill would shoot off his 
mouth no matter what the conse 
Why, in his 
senior vear at college he asked the 
English professor if it was correct 


quences would he 


to sav, ‘That’s not no barking.’ The 
teacher in good faith said it would 


be incorrect 


Then Bill explained 
that one might say of a printed sign, 
‘That’s not no barking, it’s no park- 
ing.” And so the language would be 
grammatically correct. Those things 
are no good, Doc. And now his loud 
mouth has lost me my best patient. 
And me with five vounger ones to 
look after! I can’t afford to lose 
Murdough. I can’t go after him 
and beg him to come back. I can’t 
do that.” 

“No,” agreed Bell. “No, you 
can’t do that.” 

“Well, I guess I'll go home. I’m 
not going to the club tonight. It 
looks as if I'll have to drop out. I 
can’t afford those dues, losing Mur- 
dough. It'll mean cutting the cor- 
ners sharply the way times are. I 
might have known Bill would be the 
same. You can’t change people. 
You just can’t change ’em. They'll 
be the same at heart. Well, s’long, 
Doc.” 

For a long time after Ashton had 
left, Doctor Bell sat pondering over 
his own problem. Pondering, too, 
over Ashton’s last words. “You 
can’t change people. They'll be the 
same at heart.” It was so true, 
that. 

And Timothy had said so truly 
that one’s life was like a piece of 
money which was one’s own: to be 
spent as one wished. It was true, 
too. Only one’s life was so much 
more valuable than any piece of 
money in the world, especially when 
one meant to spend one’s life in 
Timothy—no, 
Timothy would never change. Tim- 
othy was now just what he had been 
as a child, serious, thoughtful, dig- 
uified. No one had ever called Tim- 


some good manner, 
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B J. S. Paluch, 
Chicag 83pp. 75 Cents 
GOOD STORIES By Rev. H. J 
Heagney, Salvatorian Press, St. Naz 
ianz, Wise., pp. 236. $2.50 
Milton has said that “a good book is 
the precious lifeblood of a master 
spirit.” and for children as well as for 
idults a good book is a valuable and 


lasting gift Miss Hesser and Father 
Heagney have prepared here two in 
teresting collections of stories for chil 
dren of early grammar school age. The 
former collection, dealing with the 
folklore of various countries, blend 
reverently into a cheerful appreciation 
of the Mother of Christ. Miss Hesser 
shows that uncommon talent of being 
able to talk to children in a language 
both entertaining and wholesome. Fr 
Heagney’s stories deal with happenings 
of the whole ecclesiastical year—from 
Christmas to the Feast of Christ the 
King. They are realistic tales about 
typical American Catholic boys and 
girls, containing a wealth of interest 
and example 


THE WISDOM OF GOD. By Fidelis 
Rice, C. P. New York: Declan X. 
McMullen Co. $1.75 
St. Paul's doctrine of the redemption 

through Christ crucified is the main 
theme of this book. The author has 
adequately shown that the spiritual ills 
of the portwar world, uncertainty, in- 
difference and especially defeatism can 
be healed by following Christ in His 
crucifixion. Many examples of these 
ills are given of the time of Christ and 
of our own perilous times to show that 
the only way to happiness is by taking 
up our cross and following Christ. 


—T. M. 


PART WAY THROUGH 
J. Murdoch, Mission Press, Toronto, 
1946. $2.25. 


3y Rev. B 


There have been thousands of auto- 
biographies written by doctors, law- 
yers, teachers, and others, but very few 
priests. In “Part Way 
Father Murdock sketches 
his labors in a northern New Bruns- 
wick diocese, in Europe during World 


written by 
Through”, 


Cy 


War I, and in. the lumber camps of 
that eastern Canadian province. Inci- 
dents in the rural communities reflect 
the rugged faith of the people and 
their love of their Church and _ their 
priests. Father Murdock’s account is 
written in a swift style and with a sense 
of the humorous and sublime which 
will hold the interest especially of Cath- 


olic readers R. T 


FOR MERCY'S SAKI By 
Therese Marie, R. S. M. Declan X 
MeMullen, N. Y. 1947. 90pp. $1.75. 


Sister 


The lives of founders of religious 
communities are usually as interesting 
as they are inspiring. This brief though 
vivid sketch of the life of Catherine 
Mac Auley, 


well-to do Irish family who in 1830 be- 


Elizabeth daughter of a 


came the foundress of the Sisters of 
Mercy, is no exception. Her Catholic 
father died young but the enthusiasm 
for God’s poor which she learned at his 
knee grew into a mighty flame of mercy 
which led her to establish orphanages, 
assist the laboring classes, and sending 
nuns to nurse the wounded of the Cri- 
mean War. Today, the apostolate of 
the Sisters of Mercy is world-wide 


—R. T 


THE SAVING SENSE By Walter 
Dwight, S. J. New York: D. X. Me- 


Mullen Co. $2.75 


This splendid book is composed of 
about sixty essays on a variety of sub- 
jects, varying from aspects of the re- 
ligious life to favorite poetry. They 
are written for the most part—as the 
title suggests—in a light and humorous 
vein. The author, Walter Dwight, S. 
J.. was literary editor of the Jesuit 
weekly, “America,” from 1913 until his 
death in 1923. He came from the dis- 
tinguished New England family of the 
Dwights, among whom were numbered 
two presidents of Yale. True to his 
family tradition, Fr. Dwight reflects in 
these brilliant little essays a real depth 
of learning; and this combined with his 
solid piety and keen sense of humor 
make his book a real treasure, espe- 
cially for the well-read Catholic. 


—G. T. 
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othy Timmy. Timothy had always 
en called Timothy, a_ beautiful, 
mified name. Timothy would 
ive frowned at any _ nickname. 
limothy was Timothy, through and 
through. 

Doctor Bell rose and went into 
his tiny laboratory where he did fine 
work himself. He looked about the 
place with new eyes. That bridge 
for Critten must be finished for the 
morning. He picked up the teeth 
and stared at them distastefully. 
Teeth all over the place, bridges, 
plates, inlavys—what a way to spend 
one’s life. True, he eased people’s 
pain and all that but they gave him 
no thanks for it. They paid for the 
work and considered him “one lucky 
guy” as someone had once said to 
get the job. That was a way to 
spend one’s life, that was! Just one 
lovely life to spend and then to 
spend it cooped up in a beehive of 
an office building, drilling out teeth 
and filling them again. 

Timothy came in the door. 


“I’m ashamed of myself, son,” 
said Bell suddenly. “I certainly am 
To think I wanted to doom you to 
this as a life work. It’s as good as 
any, no doubt, but—but—” he swal- 
lowed, “not so good as the one 
vou’re choosing. I never thought 
about you, son. I was thinking of 
me. Me! I tried to white-wash the 
idea by saying you were stepping 
into a business all ready made for 
vou but I was lying even to myself.” 
“You mean, I am to go with your 
full consent?” asked Timothy 
gently. 

“You mean—you mean you’d go 
anvhow—with or without my con 
sent ?”’ countered Doctor Bell 

Timothy bent his head. “I must, 
dad. I must! But to go with your 
full consent, with your blessing— 
ah, it will make it all so much bet- 
ter, dad.” 

“Let’s go,” said Doctor Bell, slip- 
ping out of his white jacket 

As they went out the door they 
could hear across the corridor the 
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two Ashton heirs quarreling. “I 
couldn’t help it if his old head 
ached, could 1?” demanded Isabel 
sharply. “You had the radio going 
yourself.” 

“Sure I did. That’s a new idea 
to soothe folks with music,” said 
Bill Ashton. “It was the tap danc- 
ing made him nervous. I signalled 
to you to stop but you—you're so 
dumb—gee !”” 

Doctor Bell looking at his tall son 
felt a thrill of gladness in his heart. 
After all, to a professional man dig- 
nity meant much and Timothy— 
well, no one could say that Timothy 
lacked dignity! 

“People don’t change,” said Doc- 
tor Bell gently. 

But Timohty did not hear him. 
Timothy’s eyes were shining. An 
inner radiance was lighting his face. 
Doctor Bell knew in this moment 
that Timothy, indeed. would never 
change. And Doctor Bell knew, too, 
that he would never want his son to 


change. 








lehem inspires. 


M. G. M., New York: “Send me an additional 


box of your handsome Christmas Cards. They are Cards 


Our Christmas Greeting Cards 





We are grateful to our friends for the generous and enthusiastic acclaim they have given to 
our selection of choice Christmas Greeting Cards which we sent them last month. Of the hun- 
dreds of letters received we can quote but a few, but they are synonymous of the many who find 
in our greeting cards an expression of the holy ideal which the festival of the Infant Savior at Beth- 


as much as I do. 


I am always glad to receive your 





the most beautiful selection I have ever received 
from you.” 


G. K., New Haven, Conn.: “I was pleasantly 
surprised by your Christmas Cards received this 
morning. Taste, rare these days, is evident in the 


selection 


L. E. M., Cleveland, Ohio: “The Christmas 
Cards are beautiful. They are a real symbol of 
Christmas with real meaning and [ send them to my 
friends for I know they will appreciate their beauty 


Cards will do so soon. 








It will be most helpful if our friends who have not yet sent an offering for the Christmas 


We are grateful to all our friends who so graciously accept and use our greeting cards. 


THE FRANCISCAN FRIARS OF THE ATONEMENT 


M. H. C., Hyde Park, Mass.: “The Christmas 
Cards are artistic as well as beautiful and depict so 
well the spirit of that blessed season.” 

W. B. M., Chicago: “The Christmas Cards are 
as usual outstanding among the many lots that 
come to me. Would appreciate your sending two 
additional packets.” 

E. McC., East Cleveland, Ohio: “The packet of 
vour Christmas Greeting Cards is the most satis 
factory set thus far of a half dozen or more I re 


ceived.” 
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Nouena 


in honor of 


The 
Holy Ghost 


The Seminarians of the 
Society of the Atonement 
include the petitions of all 
their benefactors in their daily 
devotions in honor of the 
Holy Spirit. 


Send your Petitions to 
REVEREND RECTOR, S. A. 
Atonement Seminary 


Washington 17, D. C. 

















CATHOLIC WILLS 


The instinct is strong to “keep 
what we have.” Yet when death 
calls us we must go to the grave 
“clutching in our dead hands only 
that which we have given away.” 
If you feel you cannot share your 
earthly possessions now with God, 
perhaps you will be mindful of 
Him and His Missions when draw- 
ing up your last will. You can be 
sure that what you leave to carry 
on Catholic Mission work will 
merit a blessing on your soul, and 
cause your name to he held in 
benediction long after you are 
dead. 


Here’s how you can do it: Insert 
this clause in your will: 


"I bequeath to the Union-That- 
Nothing-Be-Lost, Inc., of Gray- 
moor, Garrison, N. Y., the sum 
of ” 
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Requiescant in Pare 


We commend to the prayers of 
our readers the souls of the faith- 
ful departed and particularly the 
deceased subscribers and their near 
relatives whose deaths have been 
reported to us during the last 
month. For them collectively a 
Set of Thirty Masses will be said. 


Sister Mary Pauline Johnston, Sister 
M. Lucy, Brother Arator, C. F. X. 

Frank Auebodeaux, Jr., Margaret 
Adelaide Burke, Hugh Reilly, Mrs 
Veronica Knitler, Frances Baumann, 
Peter Lemp, Charles Mooney, Mr. Pa 
panear, Mrs. Rose Ross, James Calla- 
han, John Tophinke, Clarence Boehm 
and fam‘ly, Angela Headwick and fam 
ily, Fo X. Falk, Aristide Joseph John 
son, Louis A. Felton, Jerome Mulligan, 
John B. Donovan, Mrs. Julia Dyttmer, 
Dr. Lawrence Coleman Milstead, Anna 


T. Field, Miss Anna B O'Leary, Miss 
Mary FE. McBrien, William Nolan, 
Henry Beaswald, Mrs. Adelaide Bren- 
nan, Mrs. Bridget McGowan, Mrs. 
Flovd Keeler, Mrs. Mary Oberdalhoff, 
Charles Camesasca 











The growth of our Religious Com- 
munity and its manifold activities in 
missionary and other works, entails a 
vast t of corre Pp d e with a 
consequent heavy outlay for postage. We 
will be grateful if our friends will re- 
member this fact and enclose a few extra 
postage stamps in any letters they send 
us 





The Franciscan Friars of the Atonement 
Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 








For Remembrance 
of 
Loved Ones 


in the 
Holy Sacrifice of the 
Mass 


The Purgatorial Society of 
the Franciscan Friars of the 
Atonement is an Association 
formed for the remembrance 
of the dear dead in the Holy 
Sacrifice of the Mass. By en- 
rolling your relatives and 
friends who have departed 
this life, you fulfill a duty of 
love and charity and bring 
down on yourself a shower of 
spiritual graces. 


The living may be enrolled 
as well as the deceased in the 
Purgatorial Society, and par- 
ticipate in the spiritual bene- 
fits during life and after death. 
The enrollment offering is 
$5.00 for an individual or 
$25.00 for the entire family, 
and may be made in install- 
ments. 


Send offering with names 
for enrollment in the Purga- 
torial Society to: 


Franciscan Friars of the 


Atonement 


Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 
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WELCOME. A Romance of Ja 
maica By Isabel (¢ Clarke 
Welcome” is the name of the 
sugar plantation in Jamaica, which 
ad been the property of the 
Probyn family for several genera 
ons. Paul Probvn, the owner at 
the time the story is written, is 
the guardian of his younger 
brother and sister, Nicky and 
Tessa The complications of the 
plot arise from the love of the two 
brothers for Karen  Adais, the 
laughter of a neighboring planter 


$2.50 


SONGS FOR SINNERS. By Hugh 
I slunt. Religious poetry, in 
cluding the Stations of the Cross 


in verse $1.00 


THE GOLDEN YEARS. by the 
Rev. Jose ph Husslein, S. J., is the 
story of a good Christian wife and 
mother and her devotions to and 
reflections on the Holy Family 
This is a splendid contribution in 
the field of spiritual writing. $1.75 


THROUGH THE YEAR WITH 
CHRIST. \ book that should be 
kept within easy reach and con 
sulted daily, to inspire you in your 
efforts, to strengthen your joys 
ind to console you in adversity. A 
helpful, inspiring, and stimulating 
hook for young and old A gift 
that will last a lifetime Beauti 
fully bound, title stamped in gold 


Se rere: $1.00 





CATECHISM COMES TO LIFE. 
By Rev. Stephen Aylward. A book 
that will be four very valuable 

Cathohe teachers, whether 


iT hial schools $1.00 


THE GAME COCK AND OTHER 
STORIES. |! M MeLa 


| ¢ 
I 


$2.75 


DARK WAS THE WILDERNESS, 


P. W. O'Grady and Dorothy 


Lt h I i 

I Ch ul ng e H 

Ir i | ing 1 I 
Hi aroun O ari Canada 

and G gian Ba \\ 
ifk \\ is W ler 4 
V a la A 
tT i 4 if » 

is Fat 
I euf a i gues a 
heir martyrdom at the ands of 


North American Indians. $2.00 


THE STORY OF THE IRISH 
RACE. Ry Seumas MacMa 


New revised editiotr \ popular 





Green Isle’ 
extraordimary story It reads like 


a classic novel. Indexed $4.00 


Send Orders With Remittance to: 


THE GRAYMOOR PRESS 


Peekskill, New York 


Books We Recommend 


THE POPE’S PLAN FOR SO- 
CIAL RECONSTRUCTION. by 
Charles P. Bruehl, Ph. D An ac 

rat and most illuminating an 


great Encyclicals of 





in, forthrightly opposing 
regimenta 
] ceas oO prevalent 
Vriting of the late Pope Pius X1 
Valter Lippman said oft him He 
1 1 at the center 

ense disorder.’ 


$3.00 
EXCELLENCE IN ENGLISH. By 


Charles J. Callan, O. P. (in col 





laboration with Frank H. Callan 


Ay able il comprehensive work 
English prose vith examples 

n 4 la ce English and Amer 

1 1 , ' ] | rt us ex 
vel 1 

Ruskin, Emerson. I n, Carlyle, 
Burke, Johnson, Swift, Dryden 


Bacon $4.00 
UNITED FOR FREEDOM, edited 


v. Leo R. Ward, C.S.( 
t 
i re S 
rl be a 
vhict 
" gs | 7a 


ties n the fiel $2.50 


A NEWMAN TREASURY. Sele 


I Works of 
| Ca 1 Newma 
( i Charles I 


Harrold $4.00 






































The years melt away 


as the years always do 
y 


As your years dwindle down as everybody's 
must—you'll need more than affection and 
companionship 

You'll need a place to live and food to eat 
Which means you not the family next door, 
but you—will need money. 

There’s only one way for most of us to get 
money —that’s to save it. 

And for most of us, too, the best wav to save 
money ts through U.S. Savings Bonds, 

Because U. S. Savings Bonds are the most 
easily available investment. Every bank sells 
them. Every post office sells them. 
AND —which is most important you can buy 
them regularly and automatically ,,.which helps 


overcome human inertia and reluctance to save, 


To do so, you just sign up for the Payroll 
Savings Plan where you work, or for the Bond- 
A-Month Plan at the bank where you have a 
checking account. Then they really pile up. 

Of course, there are other reasons for buying 
U.S. Savings Bonds. 

They're SAFE, Backed by the credit of the 
*United States, that’s all. 

They're PROFITABLE. You get 4 dollars out 
for 3 put in, after 10 years, 

They're LIQUID. Like water. You can get your 
cash out of them at any time... in a few min- 
ules... without penalty, 


Remember those words “melt away."” They 
say better than a volume of statistics that you 


have less time than you think, to save. 


Save the easy, automatic way ...with U.S. Savings Bonds 








Contributed by this magazine in co-operation 
with the Magazine Publishers of America as a public service, 






































